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ABSTPACT 

this docuaent presents the annual report of the 
Danforth Foundation. Eaphasis is placed on the history of the 
Foundation, trustees, adainistrationf and consultants; president's 
stateaent; higher education; precollegiate education; urban affairs; 
operational procedures and practices; liaitations to the grant*«aking 
of the Foundation; grants; and financial stateaents. The section on 
higher education presents a position paper, brief oYerview of 
prograsSf and grants* The precollegiate education segaent presents a 
position paper, and efforts aade in the area of seainars on 
strategies for educational change^ consultation on articulation, 
citizenship and aoral education, grants for projects in aoral 
education, and a reTiew of the Danforth School Adainistrators 
Fellowship Prograa. The section concerning urban affairs presents a 
position paper, a suaaary of grants, and a reviev of tvo prograas: 
St. Louis Hetropolitan Fellovships and St. Louis Betropolitan 
Leadership Prograa* (HJH) 
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The Danforth Foundation 



Tfw Dmiforih Foutniation, created by the late Mk and Mrs. 
Williufft //. Danforth m is a mtioml, educatioml phil- 
anthropic or^atiiiatiim, dedicated to enhatichi^ the humane 
dimension of lite. The major thuut of the Foundation cm/- 
hraceti the theme of improiunj^ the quahty of the teachifi^^/ 
harninii^ environment. Assistance is provided to men and 
women thousih programs sponsored and admin^tered by 
the Foundation, and to projects, nrogratns, and institutions 
throujih ^rant-making activities. Within the broad range of 
education, the Foundation focuses on support of higher and 
secoptdary education on the national scene, and on urbcn 
affairs in the metropolitan St. Louis area* 
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History 
of the 
Foundation 



The DanMrth f ound*ition was established in 1^27 as a non- 
nrotit. philanthropu Ntissouri corporation by Mr. and Mrs, 
William H. Dantorth ot St. Louis. As one ot his consuming; 
interest, Mr. Panfinth, who was \hv hvndcr ot Ralston 
Punna Compans , sought to encoura>»e young people ot high 
character and with leadership skills to prepare themselves 
tor lives ot service, particuiarly as teachers. Until his death 
in 1^55 and hers in 1^5o, Mr. and Mrs. Dantorth continued 
to take great interest in the activities of the Foundation and 
to guide its development is a iund devoted to the tield ot 
education. 

This interest and leadership in the Foundation on the part 
ot the Dantorth tamiiy has continued. Following Mr. 
Dantorth's death, his son. Mr. Donald Danforth, Sr.. then 
Tresidenl ot Ralston Purina Company, served as President 
ot the Foundation (which title was changed to Chairman ot 
the Board in lOto). In 1^65 when Mn Donald Dantorth retired 
as President, he was succeeded by his son, Dr. VViliiam H, 
Dantorth, then ViceCh:inceI!or tor Ntedical Affairs and cur- 
rently Chancellor, Washington University. Mr. Donald 
Dantorth, Sr., continuisj to serve on the Board as Vice Chair- 
man until his death in 1973. Dorothy Danforth Compton, 
daughter ot the founders of the Foundation and sister to 
Donald Danforth, Sr., served as a Trustee from 1927 until 
her death in 1974. 

As a result ot the generosity of the Danforth family, the re- 
sources of the Danforth Foundation increased through the 
yeajs. Grants were made to educational institutions, largely 
colleges and universities; and programs of continuing support 
were developed, in 1940 Dn William I Hutchins, President 
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Emeritu?i of Bertha Colii?ge, was appointed Advi^r to the 
Foundation. With his help Mr, Danforth established the first 
of the ongoing programs, the Danlorth Associates, in 1941. 
The "Danny Crad" Program was established in 1943 (dis- 
continued in 1957), 

During ihe 1940 s the increasing si/e of the Foundation made 
necessary an enlargement ot the Staff and a broadened philan- 
thropic activity. As Dr. Hutchins approached retirement, Dr. 
Kenneth I. Brown, who had served previously as President of 
Hiram College and oi Denison University, was appointed 
E\eciiti*^e Director oi the Foundation in !951. Under his 
leadership the decade of the fifties saw a rapid expansion of 
Foundation- spi^nsored programs. 

The Dah^orth Graduate Fellowships were established in 
1951; the Teacher Grants in 1955 (discontinued in 1968); the 
Workshop on Liberal Arts Education in 1957; and the 
Danforth Indian Program in 1^59 (discontinued in 1970). 
Also in the 1950*s the Danforth Program in the Campus 
Ministry was initiated. Established in 1956 were Seminary 
Internships in the Campus Ministry (discontinued in 1968) 
and in 1^57 Campus Ministry Grants. These Grants con- 
tinued through 1971, when, as a result of a review of the 
Program in the Campus Ministry, the 1969.initfated Under- 
wood Fellowships became the central focus of the Program. 

Upon Dr, Brown's retirement in 1961, Dr. Merrimon 
Cuninggim, became the Executive Director (which title was 
changed to President in 1966). In 1962 the Foundation as- 
sumed the administration of the Kent Fellowships previously 
awarded by the National Council on Religion in Higher Edu- 
cation. At the same time the Foundation helped to support 
the establishment o^ a ^parate organization, the Society for 
Religion in Higher Education. The organization provides an 
opportunity for continuing associations among participants 
in several Danforth-sponsored Fellowship programs and other 
persons concerned with values and good teaching in higher 
education. The year 1962 also marked the beginning of the 
Danforth Associate Award, later renamed the E. Harris 
Harbison Award for Gifted Teaching (discontinued in 1972), 

In 1964 the Trustees expanded the interests of the Foundation 
to include secondary education. With broadening of activity 
in this grant-making field, the program in 1969 became known 
as the Pr^^ollegiate Education Program* In this area in 1973, 
the Danforth School Administrators Fellowship Program 
(lames E* Allen, Jr. Fellows) was established. 



A pro^rani oi CumIuMv FelUnvshipi* for Wonu'n w.is initiated 
in WcS and tin* Shoii U'lm Iv.wv C.ianis tor CoUvge and 
Univvmty AdminisiratiMN tn nhv pro^wtm of Short- 

iWrm lt?av4* Grant*^ had bvvn authori/vd for tiw years an^l 
was completed in I*^73{. Also in l^oS the Foundatii.n, which 
previously had been involved only in eilucation, expanded 
Its interests to include urban aftairs. The avtivittes ot the 
Foundation in urban atfairs are ret^tricted to metropolitan 
St« Louis. 

Four additional Foundation-sponsored programs were 
mitiati*d in l*5ci'^: the Institute tor Colk'ge Development la 
piiot project originally op*'rated tor one year and currently 
authorized for another three-year period); i\>stgraduate Black 
Studieb Fellowships (discontinueii in 1<?71 1; the St. Louis 
Metfi»politan Fellowships, now revisi*d as the St. Louis Metro- 
politan leadership Program; and the Undenvood Fellow- 
ships. In 1*^70 71 the administration ot the Dantorth Grad- 
uate Fellowships and the Kent FeUovs ships was combined 
following a caretul review ot both programs. The program 
is now the DanhMth Graduate Fellowship Program with 
Dantorth Fellowships and Kent Fellowships. Also in 1^70-71 
Trustee authorisation was given tor the initiation of a Conv 
munity College Institute in 1^72, and the decision was made 
to kKus the international efforts ot the Foundation in co- 
operative Asian regional higher eilucational activities tor 
a period of three years. 

Dr. Gene I. Schwiick, who had been a Vice President of the 
Foundation since l^o7, was named President in ApriL 1973, 
following Merrimon Cuninggim's resignation. 

The activities of the Foundation are presently concentrated 
in three major areas: higher education, precollegiate edu- 
cation, and urban affairs. In each of these areas, objectives 
are pursued through fellowship programs, grants, conference, 
and consultations. Through examination of existing 
practices, and continuous exploration of new activities, the 
Trustees and Staff of the Foundation attempt to keep the 
work responsive to the needs of the day and, at the same time, 
consistent with the ideals of Mr. and Mrs. William H. 
Danforth, the founders. 
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In Memoriam 



In the last year the Danforth Foundation suf^e^^ from the 
loss of two of its Board members, Dorothy Danforth Compton 
and Frederic M. Peirce. 

Dorothy Danforth Compton 
was the daughter of the 
Foundation's founder, 
William H. Danforth, She 
served on the Board since the 
b^inning in 1927. 

Dorothy Compton lived an 
energetic and vigorous life. 
The years were filled with 
people. Her family and her 
thousands of friends were part of her. With each individual 
she shared her hospitality and her encouragement which 
touched so many lives. Her commitment was to the great 
cause, of her time— especially to peace in the world and 
justice for those who have been denied it so long. Each day 
was scarcely long enough to hold her enthusiasm or to supply 
the hours necessary to express her boundless generosity and 
good will. 

At Dorothy Compton s memorial service Benjamin Mays, 
President of the Atlanta School Board and former President 
of Morehoust' College, summed up the feelings of many: 
f were an artist. 1 wouldi paint my conception of Dorothy. 
I would paint her bringing the tvhole world together into one 
great fellowship of love and brotherhood. Dorothys concern 
had no boundaries. It included all nations of men that inhabit 
the globe, all ethnic groups, all racial designations, all eco- 
nomic and political classes, the lutowd and the untutored, 
the rich and the poor, the so<alled great and the so-called 
small ... I really believe that if Dorothy had been 
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omnipotent slu* would have fnibr^ut'd these groups in her 
arms and would have molded them into 4>ne world peace 
and brotherhood. ' 

f'rederii. M, Peircc brought 
his own speciii! set ot 
tributes to tile Pantorth 
Ituuuiation. He i4>med the 
Board in l^v^ at the tinu* 
the Pantof th 1 inuuiation 
expanded its mtetests into 
the urban pri>b!ems ot St. 
Li>uis. f'red Peirce cared 
deeply about the Saint Louis 
comn^unity anil ns pei>ple. He imderstiHHl how progress 
could bt* made and failure avoided. 

Freii Peirce was both a sensitive human beini^; and success- 
ful businc»ss and community leader. He was a {riendly, kind, 
and gentle man, whi> understood instinctively thai organi/a- 
tions were collectj4»ns individual htunan bein>;s, e*K h with 
aspirations and vulnerability. Vet his clarity ot vision never 
let him be betrayed into sentmientality and romanticism. 
His judgment was always balanced, his coimsel wise, liis 
combinatiim ot compassion and realism made him much in 
demand, but he was always ready with his time and his 
energy tor those who needed it, 

Dorothy Comptim and I rederii- M, Peirce will be much 
missed, but their lives will continue to inspire those who 
were tort un«ite enough to know them. 



William H. Dantorlh 
C hairman ot the 
Iknnd o{ trustees 
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President's Statement 



When I joined the Staff of the Danforth Foundation 
seven years ago, one ot my friends, a staff member of 
another foundation, stated that it is more difficult to give 
money away than to raise it. As a school administrator, 
I found this idea to be intriguing. Later, as a foundation 
officer 1 gained respect for the fuii range of implications 
of such a predictive statement. 

It is reiaiivdy easy to be critical of the financial 
policy of public or private agencies as one looks on from 
the sidelines. It is even invigorating, as an observer, to 
project pi>tential activities for given agencies. However, 
as a staff member confronted with the reality of given 
sets of circumstances, one must constantly establish, order, 
and reorder priorities for ri^iponsible decision-making. 
This is an awi^ome task for staff members, for foundations 
are provided the opportunity to fund many worthwhile 
projects. 

A quick review of education in the United States 
indicates that in the mid-nineteenth century the majority 
of funds supporting higher education were secured from 
philanthropic sources. Today foundations provide less than 
one per cent of the costs of education in our nation, in 
spite of the fact that an increasing number of large 
foundations now support educational activities. 

This realisation places a dramatic burden on trustees 
of foundations to utilize their relatively modest resources 
in significant ways. Is the trust best honored through the 
financial support of individual colleges and schools? 
Do ^risis problems deserve extended financial intervention 
on the part of foundations? Is the plight of educational 
institutions in an inflationary period of sufficient intensity 
that foundations should attempt to provide a general 
subsidy to education? Are dominant themes so crucial as 
to demand the majority of the iux\d& of foundations? 

16 
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The questions are unending. The possibiUtifs are unlimited. 
The is.sucs are being debated vigorously, Thoiic charged 
with the re*jpon»itbility ot disper*iing toundation tunds 
are not in agreement. 

The Dantorth Foundation, throughout its torty-seven 
years, has expressed and maintained an interest in 
individuals. Grants awarded and programs administered 
by the Foundation have assisted individuals gain an 
advanced education on the premise that they are then 
better able to serve their teilovvmen and women. Formal 
education has been deemed an important aspect of the 
humane individual and a valuable ingredient in his or her 
ability to contribute to the betterment of the human 
condition. Further, the Foundation has consistently 
attempted to pertorm on the cutting edge of educational 
development. Funds are expended to encourage educational 
leaders in their dedication and ability to assist individuals 
.advance in human dignity, and to promote the quality of 
learning in educational institutions. To these ends the 
Foundation remains dedicated. 

Throughout the last two years, the Trustees and Staff 
studied the philosophy and strategies of the Foundation 
Following extended interaction among Trustees and Staff, 
Position Papers were prepared. Selected educatoi^, 
community leaders, and citizens critiqued the statements 
which were designed to define the future role of the 
Foundation. The statements describe the intentions of the 
Foundation in its continuing work in education, and state 
clearly our priorities and limitations. It was agreed that if 
the Foundation focused its efforts more sharply, it had a 
greater opportunity to make a significant impact. 

These Position Papers are presented in this Annual 
Report. The three major areas of concentration of the last 
decade will be continued. They are: Higher Education, 
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Prfvol!egi.itf Education, and Urban AHairs^. The work ot 
ihv VoimdMion m the field ot higher education will 
continue, The expanded activitieii in the tield ot secondary 
education will remain a vita! part ot the cHort of the 
FiHjndation. The urban Jitairji program, conducted the last 
eight viarH in St. louis, the home ot the Dantorth 
f oundation, will bt' maintained- 

The position statements, capitalizing upon past 
expenenies and momentum, state the mission ot the 
Pantorth Foundation. Continued attention \vill be given 
to the development ot strategies to implement these goals 
ot the Foundation, Greater effort will be made to direct 
the Foundation-administered programs toward these 
stated objt^itives, and to relate the work ot the 
Foundation programs and grant activitit»s in the mutual 
support ot the stated objt'ctives. With this objective, the 
lufivc programs administered by the Foundation are 
undergoing expanded study and miHiitication. 

In expressing priorities ot concern, the Foundation 
Trustet^s and Staft are keenly aware that there are other 
issues tacing stniety which deserve financial support and 
the investment of energies ot people. With relatively 
modest resources, the Trustees and Staff believe that a 
focused attack on a limited number of concerns is a 
dtH^irable strategy for one organization. The decision was 
made in the hope that it will be considered to be in 
harmony with the efforts of the countless number of other 
organizations and individuals throughout the nation 
contributing to the enhancement of educational 
opportunities tor all citizens. 

A year ago there were several Staff changes. Capable 
and experienced Staff members of the Foundation took 
advantage of opportunities to continue and expand their 
leadership with other toundaiions and with other 
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educational institutions. It is our belief that new Staff 
members bring new vision and that our present Staff, 
made up ot people with diverse experiences, can continue 
to btf responsive to t»ducationa{ needs, but more important, 
can participate in the initiation of new and 
rcvitali/eil iihicational activitie.'* appropriate for the 
demands ot the tmu»s. 

The Foundation responds to requests and suj^^estions 
from citizens and educational leaders. We solicit 
recommendations. In addition, the Foundation Staff 
participate with educational leaders of the nation through 
consultations, conferences, and workshops, and thus seek 
to be participants in the assessment of educational 
opportunities and strategies and in the establishment of 
priority efforts of educational activities in our nation. 

The annual expenditure of the Foundation remains at 
an all-time high. Oi this expenditure, one-half was 
expended for the twelve programs administered by the 
Foundation Statf. Thevi» programs are describi»d in detail 
in this Annual Report, They all focus on individuals — 
those preparing for teaching or community leadership, 
as weU as individuals who currently occupy major 
leadership responsibilities on campuses and in schools 
throughout the nation. One-half of the annual 
expenditure was made in the form of grants to educational 
institutions and organizations for projects related to the 
learning and teaching environment, with special emphasis 
on the relationship between faculty and students. 
Selected grants of this past year are described in this 
Annual Report. All grants are reported. We welcome your 
comments and suggti*tions. 



Gene I. Schwilck 
President 
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Higher 



BEST copy mmii 

The Dantorth Founcj«3tion mn*5ins active in higher education. 
The scope of that activity is national, and the programs are 
diverse. Nevertheless, in 1 ^73-74, eHorts were made to clarity EduCaHOll 
priorities and to improve guidelines so as to make it easier 
tot individuals ami insijtutions to know the themes/prob- 
lems in which the F'Oundatii>n is most interested, as well as to 
enable Statt to belter coordinate the protessionaliy-admin- 
isttTcd programs and grant-making activity. 

The attention ot the Foundation in higher education is now 
conct»ntrated on the preparation ot new coHc^ge teachers, the 
renewal or development of established faculties, and the 
future ot the profession ot teaching, Aisc» emphasized are 
the needs and the abilities ot the learners, esfX'cially students 
and more particularly the sivcalled new students. Changes 
in the context tor teaching and learning are of interest, as 
are priKedures tor assessing the ettt^ctivenc^s ot such activities. 
Another objective is to encourage reprtn^entatives ot the 
campuji U«5i*ulty. administrators, campus ministers, etc.) to 
come together with non-academic pro.'essionals from the 
general community {business people, media representatives, 
clergy, etc.l in a shared inquiry concerning values and pur- 
poiics which may copstitule a significant rationale tor higher 
education tixiay and in the future, 

Thf following paget* contain a position paper which outlines 
the role of the Danforlh I'oundation in the area of higher 
education for the immediate future. The paper is reprinted 
from the May, H74, issue 4^ Danhvth Wi^'s ivni Sotc^, 
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Teaching and Learning in a 
Democratic Sodely 




BEST COPY AV/UUBLE 

Hi);hi*r Evctv respi^nsibk* institution und individual must 

rdiication intermittently ask. "What cjn be done, no\s\ to make a 
Fusition dittt^rence, to have impact tor good?" The Danforth 

Foundation Han assumed throughout its history that the 
best answer to a question of such complexity could be 
found in education — in helping to educate people and 
improve educational in^tilutions. 

The Foundation s position has been that learning is a 
good thing, essential in a democracy; that institutions of 
learning are ot value to society, and particularly to 
students who in such settings come into contact with 
professors; that teaching contributes to learning, 
motivating and facilitating the learner s efforts; that 
teaching is an art and a craft, indeed, a profession with a 
hisJo:*>, culture. literature, standards, methodologies, 
goals; that teaching professionals care about the reform and 
improvement of their profession, as well as about the 
learners, those students who can learn in many places 
and in differing ways but who have always sought out 
true teachers working in authentic settings. 

It was a simple faith, actively expressed in 
fellowships and grants, workshops and conferences. The 
emphasis, however, was always on people, on people 
teaching and learning, on people and their values, on 
people striving to encourage achievement within an 
educated society. 

Are the traditional assumptions of this Foundation 
still valid? We think so. Our faith has been informed by 
experience, strengthened by events. We are aware of the 
charges that are being made now about institutional 
rigidities that frustrate educational accomplishment, about 
the authority of the teaching profession being 
corrupted by professional authoritarianism, about 
contrived standards subfectively interpreted, about how 
the rhetoric of opportunity is contradicted by the practice 
of exclusion. The charges are varied, persistent, and some 
have substance. Nevertheless, the Foundation is not ready 
to abandon established institutions of higher education any 
more than it ^^^'^^ repudiate teaching and learning. 
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Individual dfvdiipnu'nt atui siu ^nnvth rcijuiri* 
Uachsn^ 4fni kMrnin^. I Iwsv puHtssfs in turi\ rt*quirv form, 
a amU'\t, provcilurcs and airangt'ntfnis. Thv\ ivquirt* 
imtilulicm* tor Uviching and learning. The I oundatiun 
prdtTs to ivork tor thv reform and improvenu»nt ot tho?iv 

havt* rather than to iall u>{ ahirnativcs whiih, in all 
probability, would be? in n^^d ot change In* ihv tinu' thvy 
rcathi'd the people. 

leaching and learning in a demoeratii society is the 
theme, then, around whieh most ot the activities ot the 
Danfiirth { oundation wili tojitinvie to be grouped. The 
programs of the loundation will deal with aspects ot this 
theme as will the majority ot the l oundatiiUi's grants. 
In the following; paragraphs the Dantorth I'oundation theme 
is divided into its component parts and developed 
more tully. 

Teaching 

Three e!ement> ot this subject will be tealured: 

— the preparjliim ot new leak hers 

— the renewal ot establishcii [MotesMus and administrators 

— the tuture ot the Uuuhing professii^n 

I he preparation of new faculty members may be more 
intportant now than ever before, not quantitatively but 
qualitatively. The need in terms or numbers is reductxi, the 
net^wi in terms ot effect ivent^ss is increascsJ. Consequently, 
although job opportunities for new professors are limited, 
indeecJ because of this limitation, the Foundation wants to 
contribute to the improvement of the processes by which 
new teachers are prepared for their work. Activitit*s 
relating to teacher preparation, undergraduate and 
graduate, academic and proft»ssional t^specially those that 
^ihow promise of tapping nuHivational and attitudinal 
resources in the candidates, as well as giving these 
Mudents help in mastering rc%]uisife skills, will draw the 
. support ot the I'oundation. It should be noted that 
"activities relating to teacher preparation" is not to be 
defined narrowly; r.jthen briiadly. The interest of the 
Foundation un ludes but goes beyomi departments or 
schools ot c%iucation and is especially direi led ihosv 
ingenious ways, be they traditional or nontraditional 
origins, that educate not only teachers new to the 
profession but teachers flexible enough to beiome truly new. 

The renewal o{ c»^tablishi»d professors is of even 
greater urgencv than the effective preparation of new 
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ti'.uluTN. C h.in^f, undtTsiooU as improvcmunL cjn come 
about on inoM campuses only through the ctWtivi? ust* of 
casting rt»sourci»s. This is so whether the reteri'nee is lo ihc 
rejiiocation and more eHitient utilization ot materia! 
rfsourtes or to the reorientation and development of 
human skills. U is m the latter area that the Dantorth 
l-oundation is t^invtally coneerncti. Faculty today are 
aware of the crisis ol the middle years of employment. 
It is a time ot reappraisal when the complexities ot 
identity, slMu^, growth, security, power, integrity, seem to 
occupy mind and emotions, the individual and all 
relationships. Involved here, on another level, is the 
collective development ot faculty and the general 
improvement ot teaching dtectiveness. The Foundation is 
intert^ltsj in activities directed to the needn ot those 
pei>ple who are not new as teachers but who can be 
encouraged to engage in prMensional renewal 

The future ot the teaching protetision, in terms 
reaching beyond the preparation of new teachers and the 
lenewa! ot established professors, is another issue ot 
emphasis tor the Foundation, Given the ending of the 
growth cycle which characteri/i»d the past two decades, 
present fiscal stringencies and the prospect that these 
institutions can no longtr assume that they have the 
unqualitit^i support of the general public or even of their 
spetific constituencies, many aspects of the profession in 
the future seem likely to be different from those of the past. 
Academic freedom and job tenure, opportunities for 
women and ethnic minorities, the relationship of the 
liberal arts to professional career education, teachers' rights 
and responsibi! 'ties both pedagogical and ethical — these 
ami other con*! l*\ concerns of the profession may serve 
as appropriate areas for Foundation participation, when 
th^ise concerns and projects relate to teaching and learning. 

Learning 

This is the central element of the major theme. 
Teaching is a form of learning, especially for the teacher. 
Learning is a form of teaching, to the esttent that the 
learner provides an example for others. But teaching 
understood as a means to the end of learning is the 
feature of this aspect of the Foundation s theme, 
learning over teaching in the scale of significance: that 
is the emphasis. 

Since there are as many ways to learn as there are 
eifeits from learning, the Foundation s attention is of 
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nwcf^sity limitt'd and von^ intraieU on ci^rtain Ivarnvrs and 
on icrUm modi'^ o| kuuning. 

-Pi»rs0nsot IcadiffKhip potcntia!-- whether men or women, 
from the ethnic majority or minority, younser or older 

-nonifadilion.il w.iys u> !e.irn-tielil work independent 
!>tudy, persionaii/ed instnution, growth contraclH- plu^i 
provisionn tor hte^ong learning 

— cro5i5i-diS4:iphnary ieirnm>; within the traditional 
institutions 

Persons ol exceptional .ibihty, motivation, and 
potential, e*»pecia!ly those emerging; trom t:ircumst.int:es oi 
k%svr promise, have had the support ot the Dantorth 
Foundation trom Jts mveption. This honorable 
r€>lationship continues. The Foundation believes in learning 
tor leadership, espec i.illy by helping; learners who give 
evidence o} bt*koming leaders. 

Nontr.iditional torms ot learning take on heightened 
signiticance as new ihentele enter colleges and universit}i«» 
in greater numbers. Personal! expectations ditter, sinial 
relationships change, educational outcome^^ are atttxted. 
The old ways o{ educating do not always prove to be the 
best ways. Xor will the new. But it is important that 
innovative modes ot learning be tet»ted, particularly as they 
relate to the si^-called new students and also as they 
facilitate educational proce**ses in new locations. As the 
litudent constituency changes w*ith ditterent groups ot 
students entering established colleges and universities, 
these institutions are taking their programs oft the campuses 
and into larger communities as well. The Foundation will 
ccn< ibute, through grants as well as projects pursued under 
its own administration to the design, implementation, and 
atise^isment ot nontraditional learning- work-study 
arrangements, community service, independent study 
pri>grams, and oH-vampu!» learning centers, The Foundation 
acknowledges the importance of learning that taki»s place 
both before and after the time normally designated tor 
iieci^ndary and higher education. Heretofore, the two time 
periods in which most o( the Foundation's work has been 
concentrated have been the years of high school and 
college. This will continue to be true. But now the 
Foundation shares the current interest in structuring 
opportunities for learning that w^ill continue to the end of 
a person's Jife-span, and is prepared to support creative 
ideas for doing %o. 
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rr%H'isiiin tor irvtsh-Uiniipiinary learning; within 
n*uiiiain«il intitiuutonti >vvms to ilw Foundation to hv an 
*m\i ol turiH ular iievdopmunt dcjticrving tiupport. Without 
meaning to dt»pruiatt» thi? or^jani/ation ot kmnvlt^v by 
subjivt-matttT discipjinfs, and without intending to 
stiggt'st that tt\u'hi»rs should torsade* thi»ir spi«ciali/atjons, 
ihv I'oundation doi^, hold to tht» vifw ot the usefulness of 
ifoss-disiiphnary education. Professors can come* trom the 
strength ot their disviphnes, to the study ot problems and 
themes that transcend their sptviaH/ations. Problem/ 
theme approaches to learning should be useful in that they 
more nearly conform to 'he way lite comes to petiple as 
well as to how ptn^ple learn. Established colleges and 
unsversitiv»s bear ri»sponsibihty tor helping to educate the 
nation's leadership and that duty can best be met when 
these institutions otter students pn^rams ot study that 
will enable them to have a speciah/ation and, additionally, 
will encourage them to think reiationally, 

A Di^mocralfc Society 

The third strain of the major theme, around which 
most activities of the Danforth Foundation are to be 
clustered, relates teaching and learning to the sponsors of 
educational institutions, to other social, political and 
religious institutions, to the nation as a whole and, indeed^ 
to the world. Thus, the full statement of the theme is 
TEACHING AND LEARNING IN A DEMOCRATIC 
SOCIETY. 

The Foundation assumes that education should affect 
all aspects o^ society and that all sectors influence it. 
While the institution of higher learning aspires to be a 
center of independent thinking, in fact it has never achieved 
such autonomy and has actually been as influenced by 
the needs and interests of society as it has been influential. 
Of interest, then, is the achievement of an effective 
working relationship involving campus professionals and 
nonacademic professionals. The Foundation would like to 
encourage activities that show promise of bringing a 
variety of pc*opie together around issues having to do with 
educational planning. American academics are too removed 
from leaders in other sections of society, Furthermore, 
with important educational programs and activities going 
on in industry, the military, labor, and social and health 
agencies, faculty and administrators in colleges and 
universities would benefit from the experiences, insights, 
and conclusions of persons from these societal connections* 
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FolUnvin« in a JiaKram -ilunvin^ various otrki^, intert*!»t 
groupH and |iwpU» vviih s]h% t.t! tom{u'U*ni ii»s ivho might 
come together to work on polky fiirmulalion as it rdateH 
to the Danforth Foundation*}! central theme. 



alumni 
faculty 

ftonacademic 
personnel 
parents 
students 
trustees 



Teaching and 
Learning m a 
Oemocralic 
Society 



artists 
ckngy 

communify-at-lafge 
iabor 

iegtsiators 

management 

media representatives 

military 

service agencies 



Certain issuvs are currt*ntly ot ioncfrn to most ot the 
people and organizations in the preceding lists; 

— liberal education and professional education 

— accountability (evaluation/assessment) 

— citt/i*n!»hip, moral education, and values 

Proti^ssional ediuiition has eniergeij in recent years as 
a point ot entphaMs tor government, students, and the 
ptHiple, Educational injititutions are being pressed to assure 
that their academk- degrec*s equate with useful skills and 
gcHxi prospects ior employment. In America, education has 
aUvays been identified with social status, higher income, 
and the **gOiHl lite/* and these emphases seem to be even 
more evident today. Historically, ot course, there has 
been another ^Perspective. Advocates of general education 
and the liberal arts have argued that the experiences 
offered in these programs give students a range of 
intellectual and attitudinai skills that are more important 
than job training and that, in fact, make it comparatively 
easy for the graduate to leam quickly the specific 
requirements of a job. The liberally educated person brings 
to the work both critical and creative abilities that would 
not otherwise be available. Thus, the current emphasis on 
professional education seems to many persons to 
challenge the place of general education and the libera! arts. 
Certainly, serious questions are generated by a line of 
thinking which asserts that any aspect of learning that does 
not contribute directly, materially, to the learner's 
subsequent career must be especially justified. Is job 
training the primary purpose of the undergraduate degree? 
Can the humane concerns of the conceptual curriculum be 
related to the pragmatic concerns of professional education? 
The Foundation joins persons and groups who are 
interested in these questions. 
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Aiv^nmtability is vjsuaiiy thought ot in terms of H^cal 
U'NfUHiNibjliiy and «Kimini5itrative economies. While the 
4von4Mnii> M ecltuation is important, as are the planning 
and management !*yt>tems that effect ethcient operations 
the Foundation limits its ellorts to accouniabiiity 
uHiiersfood as better ways to evaluate or assess 
institiitinnai and individual accomplishments in educational 
situation**. At a time when there is not only great 
dissatisfaction with iKv traditional procedures for measuring 
teaching eitectiveness and learning accomplishment, but 
many nontraditional modes of teaching and learning with 
unusual criteria and diverse forms of assessment, it is 
imperative that consideration be givt»n to the adequacy of 
evaluative arrangements— for students and faculty, for 
programs and institutions. 

Citizenship t»iiucation, moral or ethical education, and 
attention to educational as well as socio-political 
assumptions and values are now matters of shared concern 
but widespread disagreement among campus personnel and 
people in tilt' community-at-large. The Foundation 
believt% as stated earlier in this paper, that it is the task 
ot schooU, colleges, and universities to help 
prepare people for the ri»sponsibilitic»s of participation in a 
democratic society. There are, however, moral and ethical 
implications in all educational activities. There is no such 
thing as value-free education. To study, to teach, to 
administer is to make choices, determine courses of action, 
trigger consequences that are based on consciously 
determined or unconsciously accepted assumptions, 
attitudes, preferences. And the Danforth Foundation, 
through its programs and grants, as illustrated by campus 
ministry programs, seeks to encourage individuals and 
institutions to examine their assumptions, attitudes and 
preferences; to decide which, in fact, are their perceived 
and their preferred values. To determine where we want to 
go, as individuals or institutions, is the first step in getting 
there. And in a democratic society the right and the 
capacity to share in that determination is, or should be, 
cherished. 

It is not enough to state the Danforth Foundation's 
broad theme and its several sub-themes, as has already 
been done. The Foundation is aware of the need to 
facilitate the achievement of goals it has set down. Ideas 
without provisions for their implementation are hardly 
better than reports of a vision recorded in sand. 

The Foundation will continue to welcome proposals 
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from institutions an J ptTsons whose interests «3re 
compatible with DV themes anil ^;uidelines. A sizeable 
proportion of the Foundauon's resources has been and will 
continue lo be expended in this way. 

The Foundation will continue its own professionally 
administered pro>;rams as describ^-d in the various 
Dantorth pubhcations. Several ot these pro>;rams include 
provision tor modc^st >;rant'makin>; activity. This 
arrangement will continue. 

Centers 

This Foundation will work with certain colleges and 
universities, with se!t»cted agencies and organizations, in 
the development of centers or mstitutes tor the improvement 
of teaching and learning. Danforth wants to help establish 
a network ot resources, mainly human resources, which 
will be utilized in meeting certain needs, answering specific 
questions, and dealing with important issues. 

At one level, the centers will concern themselves with 
strategies and tactjcs tor the improvement of teaching and 
learning, that is, with specific structural or organizational 
ideas and plans that show promise ot improving the hou' 
of teaching and learning. In these activities, the centers 
will both overlap and extend work being done in the better 
instructional resource centers around the country. 

The preparation of new teachers, the renewal oi 
established professors and administrators, and investigations 
into the future of the teaching profession are also to be 
featured, Learning as the end to which teaching is an 
important means, particularly lifelong learning and 
learning options tor new ch'entele, will receive special 
attention; si\ too, will the issue of teaching and learning 
in and for a democratic s<rciety, with the goal being to 
make education the responsibility of the whole society and 
to make that society whole. 

These centers, then, will be interested not only in the 
hau^ of these concerns but also in the why, not only in 
structures and functions but in assumptions, values, and 
goals; in short, in the social philosophy of postsecondary 
i^ucation as it applies to teaching and learning. 

The Foundation will not attempt to control or 
influence the ideational or implementational outcome^ of 
the activities of the centers, although the Foundation s 
orientation has not been nor will it be concealed. The only 
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stipulation is that these centers agree to work in the 
afi^rcmentioneil areas, at either the applied or 
theoretuai levels, or both. 

Certain ot the centers might in* orsani/eJ to focus 
attention on the needs and characteristics of specific types 
ot institutions; community colleges, liberal arts colleges, 
urban universities, multi-campus university systems. The 
etteiits ot organi/atjonai and environmental constraints on 
teaching and learning are important enough to merit 
specialization o^ this sort. 

A center could be characterized by other work, i.e., 
graduate education reforms, the reconciliation of 
professional specialization with the themes of the liberal 
arts, the educational roles of nonacademic professionals, 
the significance or place of professional societies in 
effecting curricular changes, the uses of field agencies 
and field work in improving teaching and learning. 

It is possible to be even more specific about some of 
the tasks that are likely to be assumed by Danforth 
centers. One center, for example, could concentrate on ways 
to improve the effectiveness of Teaching Assistants, 
Guidance on course organization, the preparation of 
lectures, modes of grading and testing, the TA s 
relationships with senior faculty, student-TA interaction, 
these and other matters of concern would be featured. 

This same center, or another one, could look into 
ways to make skillful use of faculty emeriti. The rich 
experiences, the insights and reflections of senior faculty 
are resources for the improvement of teaching and 
learning. 

One or more of the centers might concentrate on 
improving the uses made of faculty sabbaticals. Many 
faculty talk about rese^irch and writing while on 
sabbatical but little comes of their good intentions. Often 
they are not disposed to research and are not likely to 
publish. But most of them want to be belter teachers and 
would benefit from time at a center working on new or 
old courses, on fresh materials in their field, on the 
updating and refinement of skills, on becoming better 
professors. 

Another concern today is academic advising. Most of 
it is bad enough to adversely affect the relationship 
between students and faculty, and to reduce the general 
effectiveness of teaching and learning. One of the centers 
might concentrate on this probleny^ 
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l-actjlty mlundantry, js ir is idlicU, must .\ho W 
hufd. l ar^f nuntk'is ut f.u lihy .in- tmdin^ thfmsi'ivfs 
unnc't'UfU, tluui^li otU'ii vv.intvtl. .iiui thviv is urjii-nt tall 
i-iow tor sustJint'ii invwtiKation inti> tdri-t-r rt-i^ricntation 
possibilittt^ and the fttects of change. Academics in 
increasing numK-rs must he ht-Ipcd to think about and, 
in some cast's, make the transition to ahcrnativc 
protcssional careers. 

Finally, the centeis will act as "hosts," bringing 
together elements of the academic community with leaders 
trom segments ot (he society-at-largc to discuss the less 
definite but unquestionably iiuportant issues having to do 
with the tufure ot the teaching profession, the values ot 
etiucation. and the place of institutions of higher learning 
in modern society, 



Conclusions 

What the l)antt>rth l-oundation is mainly interested 
in IS more a matter of centering than the creation of 
centers. We want, .if ont- level, to center the professionally 
administered programs ot this l-oundation as well as our 
grant-making activity. To do so is not only advantageous 
to Staff but also to people who m,iy have reason to look 
to the Foundation .ir help. And this is why this position 
paper has been prepared, with its emphasis on a theme 
and certain sub-themes plus an explicit presentation of 
objectives and prtxeiiures. 

Additionally, and at another level, as a way of 
encouraging attention to important topics and, p.-ihaps, 
of helping to bring about their study, criticism, and 
development, the Foundation supports the center concept 
and expects to share in the organization of several centers. 
In this way ideas can take on form, get located, be centered. 

But how easily structure substitutes for substance. 
The mere existence of centers, therefore, must not become 
confusi^ with their essentia! functions. The centers, at the 
most significant level, will have four tasks: first, fo ftKus 
attention on improved modes of teaching and learning; 
second, to develop even better ones; third, to emphasi£e 
the basic issues of mobility, flexibility, diversity, quality, 
efficiency, and conceptual clarity as these relate to teaching 
and learning in a democratic society; and, fourth, to find 
better ways of achieving these objecfives. 

Susanne Langer has given us the metaphor we need. 
In 4n essay written many years ago, she pointed out that 
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allhoush knowledge grows likt* *i tats human growth 
iiitft'rent. In higher organisms the nervous systems doeti 
tu»{ iiure*i?%e by multiplying its cells. From birth to old age, 
we have essentially the same ceils. In what way is an 
adult's system difterent irom a baby*s? In the growth ot the 
original cells; they stretch to keep pace. The nervous 
system is a gnnving center, I. anger proceeds to warn of the 
danger when colleges and universities give exclusive 
attention to "the growing edge of knowledge/* to 
reaching out, trying ever to extend the boundaries oi 
knowledge without giving equal attention to life at the 
center, the starting place, the source of motivation and 
energy, Langer called for the growing edge of knowledge to 
be balanced by a "growing center of knowledge/' that is, 
tor motion to follow direction. 

Colleges and universities did not hei?d her warning or 
respond to her challenge. Now, consequently, they are 
experiencing an ideational energy crisis. Cut off at the 
source, or having allowed it to dry up, these institutions 
have lost momentum and are faltering. Clearly the need 
now is to get back to first principles, to establish again the 
essentia! rationale of the enterprise, to reconstruct the 
social philosophy for education. 

The Danforth Foundation wants to encourage 
disciplined inquiry into specific themes and to assist in 
work that not only extends the boundaries of knowledge 
but brings us all again to the heart of the matter. Above 
all else, the Foundation hopes to contribute to the growing 
center of knowledge. 



Programs Foundation activity in higher education takes various forms— 
in Higher grants (to be discussed later in this section of the Report)^ 
Education consultations, conferences, workshops, and Foundation- 
administered programs. 

The Danforth Foundation is one of the few philanthropic 
organizations which, in addition to making grants, admin^ 
isters a number of programs designed to assist individuals 
and institutions in those areas in which the Foundation has 
chosen to work. These programs are authorized by the Board 
of Trustees for a specific number of years to meet stated 
^ objectives Periodically each program is reviewed, in keeping 

with the determination of the Foundation to have all of Us 
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BEST copir mum 

pri^srams t?rtuicnt. purpost^tul and responsive to new op- 
poriunilicN tor mm vicv. 

Thv currvnt I'ounJatit^n-.KlnimisiiTfU pr4>>»Mms, along with 
mention of teatured activities ot the last year, are described 
in the pages to toilow . 

Danforth A^«iociate Program 

I he Dantorth Associatt Program seeks io promote humane 
values^ in colleges and universities throughout the United 
States. Approximately 5.500 men and women selected from 
all academic disciplines and representing 750 colleges and 
universities presently participate in the Program. Ot these, 
250 were app4>mted in 1973-74. 

The Program sponsi^rs educational conferences and provides 
publications and modest tunds for use by the appointees* to 
broaden student-faculty relations and to strengthen the 
teaching learning process. Funds tor campus projects related 
to the Associate Program goals are available upon application 
and approval. 1 he educational conferences include a summer 
national contereme t4>r new appointees and fourteen regional 
conferences throughiuit the year lor all Dantorth Associates. 
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6EST mrt mma 

FolUnvinw thv rt*ci>mmfndations dt»vi»lo|H»d from an eval- 
iiatuin of thv l^ograni in l^o^, greater vmphasis ih being 
pLut U u\Hn\ tin* auomplishmcntH ot women and minority 
Assoisatcs. In l«73-74 pro«ri«*%s wa*» made tow.ird the goal 
ot appi^inting women to approximalely half of the leadership 
positions in the Associate Prosram. A report of a Task Force 
on minority interests, received in 1^73 re^ardin^ the need 
to improve and enlarge the rolvs of minority groups in the 
Program s activUies, has proved useful in forming poIicit?s 
in thi:^ area. 




The Associate Projects Fund supports special efforts by As- 
sociates to cultivate improved student-faculty relations and 
to design projects to enrich the student learning experience. 
The maximum amount for individual applications is S500. 
Cooperative proposals, planned by groups of Associates, 
may receive support up to SI, 000, During the 1973-74 year, 
14^ requt»sts were approved. 

The Associate Program is presently undergoing its five-year 
review. Kenneth Eble, Chairman, Department of English, 
The University of Utah, serves as chairperson of the Review 
Commission, Working with him are William Boyd, President, 
Central Michigan University; Samuel Proctor, Professor of 
Education, Rutgers University; I. Paul Reynolds, Dean 
Emeritus, University of North Carolina; and Margaret Love, 
Associate Secretary, American Association of University 
Professors. This Commission is reviewing the present policies 
and activities of the Program and suggesting recommen- 
dations for its future course. The Commission members have 
attendeil various ri*gional nominating committee meetings, 
regional conferences, and the National Conference at Estes 
Park. 1 heir final report and recommendations are scheduled 
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BEST COPir AVAILABLE 

to hv pn^^nlixi uy iiw Bo.ird oi TrusUvs in Oitc^bvr, 1074. 
The 1^73 Natiojul C onU uiui' wos luW ai the VMCA oi the 
Rovkie^ Conference t enlet in I'stes {\irk. Colorado, on 
August 2o-3l with about 400 persons m attendance. !>is- 
cu^iMon and ^•minar m^^^ps focusvd on the theme, "Changes 
and Chailen«e> m the Academic Career/* I ei Uirers .md 
senunar leaders included; 

DjviU AlvrjU'thy, Ovpartinvnt ot iH»Vi'mmi»nl, 

Stanford L'f^jvtrMty 
Marvin A,k Htfivtur Mtntj! ^^lMlth. ChilUivn\ Health Lvntvx and 

Hitspitj], Minmapoiis. Mmnt^^ot.i 
l:dnj Alvartv, Attomt-y, l os Avii^vk^ 
KodiOfo AUartv, DmWin ot thv Chu jho Siuda^s rioj;rant. 

UnJVtTsity California, i i>s AngilL«s 
iamt's Hvss, Difvuoi .»t Planning', Studu's, Kt-si.iri h Cifoup lor 

fiunutn iVvcl.ipitiin!, .uui Kvsv.iuh Poluy. Stati* UrtJv^TMly ot 

\W \oik. Stony Hr^n^k 
Ki.ln-tt i . Hnm y, X'tir Pfvsuit'n!. Hampshin- Colli>;i' 
JVivk t Ii4»k, rusuit nt. ILji vard rnivt rstty 
WtilMHi H Hi^yJ. rusidini. Central MuhiKan UmviTMly 
M.iU:iilm Bioun. l^ parutu'nt of Thjio^iiphy, Brooklyn Co!I<>;*'. il!N\ 
Vmti' Huffovvs. Atrrf.^, Voik City 

C phM.id»t St.iti' rnut jsity 
William H. C oiik, W.m, L\^\Uy,v Arts and Si^ wnn's, 

C'iiUn.ido Stall' University 
Wtllutm Couch. Ir, LX'pannu^t ot En^iish. hdrral City Colk^' 
Ki^nm^th EbU% Department ot EnMliNh. Untwr^ity ol Utah 




Samuel C^ould. President. ItxsUtuU' for fcducational tVvWopment 
loH^ih Kat/. Oinitiir of Re^Mivh for Human DeveiopmiT^t and 

Educational Pohiy, State UniviTsjty New Vork, Stony Brook 
Williatn K. Ke.ist, l>ireetor. Center tor Higher Education, 

The l;nt versify iif T-x.js at Austin 
Frank Kcn^n, The Cenfer t<ir Keseareh on LearnmK ani! Ieawhin«, 

l!niviTs!ty ot Muhi^Mn 
David Maitland. Department i>i livU^um and Chaplain, 

Cark'fon Colle>?i' 
Ev4»f<'!{ Mendelsohn, Deparfnunt of the liisfory of Science, 

Harvard University 
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BEST coFY mum 






Ht'nry O^rd Mi»v^'n Department ot Hl^tor>^ 

UnivtTMty of C alifornia. Irvint* 
David NSilIt'f. nvpartmcnl of Kdi|»ion. Syracuse University 
Gail iham Parker, Pri-siJcnf. Bennjn^^ton CoHi'ge 
I hoina?! D. Paiker, Vu e IVi'suieni. Hennmgton Colk»ge 
San^uei D. TriKfor. Graduate Sihtni! of Fdueation, Rul^iT^ I1niven»ity 
lanuH, Redfteld. Department o\ ClassiWSi. Xcw Collegiate Division, 

1 he Univer«ijty ot Chicago 
Kohert Rhode. IX'partment of Ueligjon, Syraeuiie Universiity 
dertrtide Riddel C hairman. Departmt^nt of Biology, 

Kenliaky State l^n»versity 
M.ifb.na c; Kosenkrant/. Department of the Hisliuy ot Seiente. 

\ farvaui I'niveisity 
Taul S. Rosenkrant/. Department of INyihology. Holy Crms CoJU'ge 
Hernji t' Sandler. Dircvtor, Trojcvt on the Status and Eduiatum 

ot Women, AssiHiatton of Ameriean College** 
Ciene S*.hvvilek. Tri'sident. Danforth Foundation 
lames C Smith. Di»]^arfment ot Psychology, 

The Florida State l.-niversily 
Wilham A. Smith, i'ounding Pri^sidenf, 

United rnift*ss4'»r> of California 
Eliie Spiegel, NJemher ot the SthiHil Commiltw. Leonia. Jersey 
Hans Spiegel DepartnuTit of Urban Studies, Hunter Coliege. 
Chi'ster I., lolson, President. L, I. Iols4»n and AssiKtatt^. 

So!ani> Beach. Cahfornia 
Al Vastyan, Department of Rehgious Studtt^s. Hershey Medita! Center. 

Pennsylvania State University 
Wendell P. Whalum, Department of NJusic. MorehouM' College 
Regional conferences, with a total attendance of over 3,000, 
were held as follows, with the dates, regions, themes, 
lecturers, and conference chairpersons as indicated: 

Oifober 5v - New England - "Affirmative Action in Tinlay'^ Academy": 
lawrenee Howard, Univer^tiy ot Pitf«»hurgh; Margaret Kumbargef, 
An^eraan As^kh iafion of Univeisify Profestntrs; Barbara R^tsi^nkrant/, 
Harvard Universjt v. and Paul Rivt»enkrant/. College iit the Holy Crof»<>. 

Oi tolxT 2c»-2iJ-C5hio Iriisirafion, Ahenafton and Innovation m 
Hjghet iidueation"; Ray Fairfield. Antuvh Colk^ge. 
C;ienn and Hetty Frank. Kent State UnivefMty. 

November 30 Deten bi»r 2-Eafitern Mid.Atian{ie-"U?iing Gmup 
VuH.i^svs in Teaching": Waller Stkes, Center for Creativ<L» Change 
m Higher t*ducaf!<»n; Edith Seasihore. Sivial Science Con>»u!tant, 
lack Cant. Cmudmator of ColU^ef» of Hdueation, Flotida. 
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rnivvtsjiy \v\^ Sink 

rjtH*'ss lit i;rin\th liuv.u J \V!u»lt nrss oi tfu* InatvuUuil" 
ripii'H'iitjttvi'% *n tlu Cu-ahVi' Initiativi' f oimJ.itum 
PtUj ami Mfltn latjrtt/fn, I'mvirsay tM \\\\shit\^Uu\ 

Kirfitiuky. H. A KuatiK, Ix^un itv^nuaUim, 
Vutot Villa. Ivniu SMr WiUvy Auth*infv. 
Morns ami J oiM^nr Noitlitf. Mot^hiMd htaU' l/nuifMly 
%Uuh 22 -24- i:afohnas \ it>tinta i'iim.itjon atui I aw 
C had**** Mtirgan, AnuTuan t ivtl t ilvrtuN l'nit>n, 

Wtli 

Mauh 2*5^.^1 .ihfiirnja-Afi/iMia Nt v.ui.i ll.nv.ij} - 

' /VUT Co]lt>:f, VVh.il'' I rank W wnian, Stantoui i'nivuMiy. 
Oavid and hiljt- Alu'ini-jhy, Stantojtl rntvt'isitv 
Mauh 2*5^31 -Midvv^'si ^ '1 nativity How Po thi- Arts ijpcak- 

Ktih«jrd .jHil H.UMt't Mi jrs Dfiiry Collect'. 
Mauh 2*»-3i Ipprt Muiwi'si- lnt»* C uattvity 

C*u'ati.r as i\Hi, C w^ot ,is I hinkt-r" KcIhti C. Nt-lsun, 

C'4»IU»>»i' ot St C .ithi rifU'. C h'stir Ft rinm^ti^n, 

Ihtf Sihool or ]hi-*tl«y,v VhiUy and h>y ThompMm, 

Au>;*.lna>; Ci»lii>;i' 
Apnl 1*5 2j - ]i'\*is I innsunM St!t>s4's .uui Ansu•lu'^ m 

n:>;hi'r I diu jijon Hn ni.in and Sarah Phillips, 

l/nivtr^uy i*t liH.is Austjn 
April 2o.2ii5-KtHkv Mimntam- 'liuinanuy's l utinv .uui thr 

UnivvisUy" Ciarrctt Hauim, I'niNvrsjty C.ihfornia, 

Sama Barbara Ponaid and Pami'Ia !lti>;H<"», 

L'niviTMty «*t IVnvt r 
Apnl 2p-2i^-fllin*Ms.indumjAlHh!^an-- 'Taun^; Valm- C ontlats m 

Ti-,uhmg and Ai.ult'mii S ifv" l.mily Cirauh. Syrai usi- Univifsiiy; 

Punald Harr. Cornt'll L'nswJMty. Allien and Marjiyn Mvnio, 

L^mvfjMiy ot Muhi^an 
May 5- Alk-^luTiy- C han^^m^ V.ilut^v- I svjn^ and WotktiiK m thf 

l*3^0s'*. Harru' and I Uiillf RKhardson, Hope C\>lk*>?t'. 
May .VS-Southfa^t.^ Thf Tst^ t»? Dtst^fiiiT": William 1, May, 

Indiana l.'nn'4T>5ty; Warun Umt-s, C^^rKia Southern Colk'^v; 

Richard St'nnrtt. inntiUitc to? Advanci^d Study. 

f'riniH4»n Univi-rsity lohn and ianvt Ha);^!^ Stvtson L'nivtTstty. 
Associates are sclented on the basis ot their competence 4S 
tedcher^schoLirs, their concern tor students as persons, their 
mtvrest in vaiueiJ- and their commitment to continued in- 
novation in the teaching-learning process. Nominating 
committi^ in each oi the fourteen regions recommend fac- 
ulty members to ihe Foundation for appointment. The 
regional committees receive nominations trom Associates, 
faculty members, and administrators. Persons appointed to 
the Program may continue in the Associateship until agt? 
65 or until their academic retirement, whichever occurs first, 
providing they express their interest in the Program by 
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participation in the regional conferences, submission ot an- 
nu.il refHiris, AssvKtate Projects Fund applications, or other 

Members ot the Advisory Council for l*?73-74 were 

C'i^U^raJo Stjtf I'nivvrsity 
I'nivcfsity 

P.u id 1, MilUi, Uvlsguin. Syra* um* l'nivfr!*i!ty 
SjnuH'l P rriHtof. tUiuation. Kut>;tr% Univcmty 
Cii'ftiULiv I C' Kuij^i'i, Biology. Kfntuiky State Coik»gL* 
l.irtu*** C Smith, Psychology, The MonJa Sutv L'nivmily 
lu iu- M VVoiHivvard, Prt'Sidvnr C'i>lU>;e ut the Holy Nam«i 

The t4iIlo\v in>^ Associates served as chairpersons of the 
Regional Nominating Committees: 

AlU'ghcny-UoK'rt £, Dunham, Va'c rfesidt'nt iar 

I'ndtrgraduatt' Studifs, PtTin!»ylvania State University 
Cahfornja-An/ona-Nvvaila-Hawaij — fohn W, Cotton* Education, 

I'nivfrsjty of Cahtornia, S^ntJi Barbara 
Larl^\n^as\lr^ma - \vs\w HulUHk. Religion, 

St. Andrew** Pri«*byleftan College 
LavJtfn Mid-Atltntu -PaviJ S. U'vm, S%w\a\ Sitenie^, 

Nieui-r C ounty Ct^mmunjty ColU-gt- 
liimoiN-lndjana-Mikhigan-Uobeft ZjnK. Mathematics, 

Ptirdut' I'jtiviTsity 
Midwest 1 ULUis itmes. Ttvhnology and Industrial Education, 

l.mcoln University {Nhssouril 
New EngUnd«Ruhard Cunningham. English, 

Keene State College 
Ni^rthvvest- Chester Z. Keller. Philt^s^^hy, Cenirai Washington 

State CoIU^je 

Clhio-. NUrlene C Hathaway, English. T he University ot Akron 
UiHky NUnintam— lames E, Du^n, Economics. 

Univcrsiiy of Colorado 
Southeast -leo |, Hirth. Chemual Engmming. Auburn University 
lennesHt*e'Kentucky'Misstsstpp$ — Gus T, Ridgel. 

Vue Priiiident for Atademic Attairs, Central State University 
lex4H-louisiana- lennart I. Kopra. Spe^h, University of Texas, 

Austin 

Upper Midwest -Gordon \V. SearUs Physiology and Biophysics, 
Univerfiity o* Knva 

Members of the National Selection Committee for 1973-74 
were 

Virginia Brown, Lcania, New Imey 

Very! Cashman, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Alan T. Gay lord, English, Dartmouth College 

Robert C. Hanje, History, Wittenberg; University 

W, Knox Mellon, History, Immaculate Heart College 

Wendell V. Whalum. Music, Morriu)vsc College 

The Director is Robert Rankin; Rose Hicks, Jane Hutson, and 
Patricia Tucker serve as Secretaries to the Program. 
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Danforlfi Graduate Fellowship ProRram 

The Danforth Craduau- rvilowship Pft>«ram combines ad- 
ministratively the Danforth f'elltnv-ihips, the Kent Fellowships 
and the Graduate Fellowships for Women. These thrtv types 
of Fellowships oHer personal encouragement, opportunities 
to develop requisite skills and, if necessary-, financial aid to 
persiins interested in tht- teaching prott-ssions. Qualitivs 
emphasized in the selection of Danforth, Kent and GFVV 
Feiloivs, in addition to a commitment to a teaching career, 
include (!) intellectual ability. (2) promise of outstanding 




1* 



scholarship. (3) general excellence in those qualities that 
characterize the superior teacher; and (4) a concern for the 
relation of ethical or religious values to the academic disci- 
plines, the educational process, and social responsibility, 
A National Workshop on the Improvement of Teaching and 
Learning for Danforth and Kent Fellows holding teaching 
assistantships and for CFW's completing their studies, was 
held April 16-21, l«>74, at the Illinois Beach Lodge, Zion, 
Illinois, with 143 persons in attendance. Resource persons 
included: 

Neal Bene, Dean of (h« Ntnv C^acge, « 'Rivmlty of Alabama- 
Univmity 

K«ir>' BiosKf, Phyjics, Michigan Stalt' Univcrsafy-Ea»l Lansing 

lohn Bohstedt, History, Haj vard University 

Leon Botslwrs, President, Fujurania College 

Barbara Davis, Spanish, OnomSasa rnmmunity College 

Mack Davis, Bureau of Study Counsel, Harvard Univmity 

Benjamin DcMoH, English, Amherst College 

Jtrry GmH. Froject Director, Teaching Improvement Centers and 
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!*tf<^Mm^. C .liitofnta Statt* Uniwrsily *ind Collegia 

i |js.iK'th NLihnkf, HiMnry, HanarU l^niviTHiiy 

U»hn Ma Itisky. ro!itn.tl Siu-nic, Univmity of [oiva fmva C ily 

Kiyu MotimoEo, Burt Ju %%i Study i ounM-i, fiarvafd I'ntVii^sly 

Harvard iTnivffstty 
\N*lliam Huuau o| Snui\ ^ iMtnsii If.nvaid I'nivu^iiy 

K, Hu>;4'n4' Uut*. Stn^n^U^^^y. Ra>£n«ind C4»lif^t', 

Tnivif •.tty t»t ffu' l*.u it it 
Ann Saiyard. ivllow^hip and A**sis!ant>hip Station. 

rnucrsity of C alifoinia. \ t^s An^ili'fi 
N'vviti SantiirJ. *S«,it'jium Him tor. Iht- Wright In>h!u!f 
Ntuhavl i^vhudNon. SiU JoUigy. Harvard l^niv^TMiy 
Itivis Spit/, I Van lit HwnianUitii and Sii iinki^ii, 

Stanfi^rd Umvi'isity 
K Kfifh \V.dlau% Pri'Mden?. 

Mahartt»ht Inti'maltonii] Univmsiy 

A National Contm»ncc tor all Fellows complifting their studies 
was held November 8-11, at the Illinois Beach Lodge, 

Zion, Illinois, with 157 persons in attendance, Resource 
persons included: 

Van] LoWms, Folk and Ithnu Uancc 

Barbara Havt*., Spanivh, Onnndaga v*'iVimuniiy CtilU*gt 

Hvniamm Dt*M'.Mt, Hn);lif*h, Amhi'rst Collide 

fiid K. ^oulkeii. Bu*»int**i» Adminiiitratton. Harvard Univcrsjty 

Paul E. Cibb<>nfc, C entre Un Rcliuion, Ethic* and SiKiai P«^!icy, 

Comt'll University 
Fri*di»ra'k L. Cwdman, Udmatum, Univmtty of Muhigan 
C\ fcni Lina>!n, Ri*!ikious Studies Fi*k UnjvmUy 
lU'lsy Mahnkv. Hi^itory. Harvard UniveniUy 
Ann SaJyard, Fi*Ilmv%hip and Aii»i«Un{*h*p Station, 

Univmify ot C^ii^ornia, Loii Angtfioi 
Michavl SthudM>n. SiKioIoj;y, Harvard UnivcrfiUy 

Djinforth Fdlowships 

Danforth Fellowahipii are open to men and women who are 
seniors iir recent graduates of accrt^ited colleges in the Uniteci 
States, and who plan to study for a Ph.D, dej;ree/ or another 
appropriate terminal degree, in a field common to the under- 
graduate liberal arts curriculum in the United States. Ap- 
plicants must Ih* ies^s than 35 years of age and may not have 
undertaken graduate or professional study beyond the 
baccalaureate at the time application papers are filed. The 
Fellowships *i;e normally renewable for three additional 
years of study and include tuition and tt^^ and a living-ex- 
pense stipend basc^ on individual ne^* Candidates are 
nominated by Liaison Officers, appointed by college pres- 
Identti, at their undergraduate colleges. 
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I>uiin>; llu' 1^75-74 Vivir. 705 f dUnvs uiti- rvl.Uvd ti* the 
IVii>4r,un. 7.V1 of wluMti wnc in Mf.uiu.Uc Mtuiy, Tht* graduate 
vhooK usdi tiu» lat^'fM uun^lu't of f c^iUnvs wwv ^ak' -i^5, 

Columbui'^:;, Stanford Pnmfton ^ ZS. Muhi«an--' 17. 
Ma^fsaihuHtl.s !n>ntuti' ot U'ihn*^Uv,> - 14, and t otnci!- 12. 

In 1^71, ihv Ai{viMM\ ^ omui! svluud kV new i i*!lous tnun 
a total of W43 nomintfs, lc4*3 of whom tiMi\plvtcd ap- 
plUaUoH!* and A^l oi wlnnn rt\uiu*ii tlu* juisonal^nUi vi<.'w 
?*ta>;v, 

A vimtemwf tot nm f ^lUnv^ wa^ hrld on Sfptcmher 3-8, 
W73, at \hv Illinois \h\uU 1 od^i* tn /ion, Illini^is, 145 pi^rsons 
atlcndcii. Kcsouiil' person^ in«.ludfd: 

St.ifulish I .»^^ifi'f. 1 tln^ Siuijjo M»irvjid I'ntvirNJly 
tt. Ivli't Milli't 1 iM'fiuNtjy ♦iml Human I'^olo^'v, 

U.mk Nr^>nwiiv HiTvitor t>t I'^iVcf siiy Kt'].ltuM1^, St^jntofU I'nivmjty 
Ann I t'lltM\>hi|i jn*.! A^^ist/.n! hjp Sution, 

l*niwt't<»tty oi i «ihJotnM, 1 4*s An^t'Ivs 
VVjfit-n -Sihn^ujL Thv^ holo^;y. I'nisciMiy or LalijornM, Lot* An>*ifles 

Members ot tin* Advt*»ory Coiauii for Danforlh Fellowships 
durian 1*^75 74 were 

K Burton Cl.uk. Souolo^y, \a\v rmvtTMty 

Roy IJ Ifud'H^rt, Prrsidcnr Hampum ln?*|{tiitt' 

liHJil U. laPortf, Pi^litu^i ik'H'nte, Univifiiily ot C^iluornu, Bt^rktfU'y 
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lamw H. laue, Vjce Chaiw^llor ol Campus AiUiUh 
Washington Univfrsity 

John C NU'aghtT. Kn^h^ih, St. Michaels College, Univmjty or Toronto 
Ann Salyard, WIow!*hip and Assistantship Secnon, 
Untvmity of CaUiornsa. lo* Angdtf^ 

The tolknvmg pwpic participated in the selection process 
as readers or interviewers: 

Irwrn Abrams, History. Antunh Colit^t* 
livmy Brfif, HiHtory, Lewis & Clark College 
Ian List BoaL Nfathcmatics. Cei>rgta State University 
MiLhael Brcnnjn, Dean, Graduate Schwl, Brown University 
Peter Bri^s, Dean. Berkeley CoII^e, Vale University 
lames A. Castaneda. Spanish, Rice University 
Barbara Davik, Spanish. Onondaga Community College 
Thomas Dean, Religion, Temple University 
Martin H. Dull, Mathematics. St. Mary's College 
fohn Elder, Philosophy, Wesleyan University 
Holly Goldman, Philosophy, University ot Michigan-Ann Arbor 
Richard Hallm, As!i(x:sate Dean of the Faculty, Occidental College 
VVtlliam HaiTison. Pohtica! Science. Academy for 
Contemporary Problems 

Nina Hili^arth, Head, AdmisMons Otiice, Harvard University 
Roy D. Hudson, President, Hampton Institute 
lames H. Uue. Vice Chancellor tor Campus Aifairs, 

Washington University 
Charles Long, Religion, University of Chicago 
lames P. Louis, History, Kent State University 
Myron Lunine, Dean of the College. Hampshire College 
lohn \kCSuNky, Political Science, Univeniity o! Iowa- Iowa City 
David Miller, Religion, Syracuse University 
Roger Mitchell Agronomy. University of Missouri-Columbia 
p2Tker Palmer, Sociology, Georgetown University 
V Bruce Rigdon, Church History, McCormick Theological Seminary 
Grace A. Savage, Williamsburg. Virginia 

Stephen P. Stich, Philosophy, University ot Michigan-Ann Arbor 
Charles L. Taggart, Assistant Dean. Graduate School, 

Princeton University 
Burton Wheeler, Dean, College of Arts & Sciences, 

Washington University 
Dyckman W. Vermilye, E?i.ecutive Director, American Association 

tor Higher Education 
Craig Williamson, English, Swarthmore College 



Kent Felloivshipfi 

Kent Fellowships are open to individuals who have had a 
minimum of one year of full-time graduate study toward a 
Ph.D. degree, or another appropriate terminal degree, in a 
field of study common to the undergraduate liberal arts cur- 
riculum in the United States, and who are less than 35 years 
of age at the time application papers are f i^^The Fellowships 
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artf normaily rt>nfw.ib!f h>, Uvo addihonj! yt'jrs of study 
anj imluiif tuition .nni iws .iml .1 livin^.tApt-nsi- stipend 
based on individual nctti, C■andldatt•^ may hv nominated by a 
Kent or Duntorth FfUow, a mumbiT of the Society for 
Religion in Higher Education, or a member of a graduate 
fatuity. Persons may also apply directly to the Foundation, 
In 1'374, the Advisory Council selected 40 new Fellows from 
a total ot 700 applicants of whom 175 reachwl the personal- 
interview stage. 




The annu >■ Kent Fellows Conference for 1973 was held 
November ZS-December 2. 1073, at Illinois Beach Lodge, 
7ion, Illinois, with 150 persons in attendance. The Con- 
ference also included Danforth and Kent Fellows from the 
Midwest region. Resource persons were 



Sitiney Callahan, Staff Psythologisl, Echo Hills 

Mental Ht-aith Sv 
Hcrnurd Dohroski. Musit-, Nor {hwti,tt'rn University 
VViiUrd Cayim. I\t»s:ditit, Institute oi SiHiety, 

Ethics jnd thv I \iv Scu-nus 
Warren Hiyjn Martin. Vat' IVtH^idtmt. Dantorth hnindation 
Franklin Miik't. Spmh and Dramata Art, UnivcT^ity of Unva 
Roi^'mary Park, Graduate Schotil of Education. 

Univi»rsity ot Cahfornja, Loii Angeles 
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fohn V, \\vi\\y, t\t»cuJivc Dirtn tor, Chkai;o Council on Forvi^n RfUtii^ns 

Atuu' lUluTt Smith, C'ri'utivf Dancv 

{{,iny \\ Smith, l*\t\utivi' DirtvU>r. bcKaly Kir Kfiit^ion in 

Membi»rt* oi the Kent Advisiory Council tor 1973-74 were 

' son R Bernstein, Fund tor thv improvement o! 
ri>*t'Si»4ondary I'diu^tton 
I, H nian rri»vit>t, Oaki»N CoIU>;c, UnivcfMly o{ Cahtomia, 

t isa L tu/ 

U hi C'anttlon, Vicf TrttiKifnt oj Undff>;raduaU' 5>tHdit% 

i , Tsity ot Sciuthi'rn Cahh>mia 
Wiih^n, F. KittUT, Chemistry, Colltjj^v ot VVoostcr 
Kiyo Murimoto, Burt-au o{ Study Counsel, Harvard Univmity 

The toUowins people served as interview chairpersons or 
readers in the selection process: 

Eikfn Hcndvr, Hnglif»h, Univi»rMty ot Notr^ Dame 

Fiarvt-y Bi-nder, Biology, Univfrbity ot Notre Dame 

Margaret Farley. Christian Ethics, Vale University 

David Harnett, History, Harvard University 

Nancy Hooyman, St^iology, University ot Minni»^ii»»a - Duluth 

Wendell P. lackiKin, English, Morgan Stale College 

David Kolh. Philosophy, University ot Chicago 

lames H Laue, Vnx Chancellor ot Campus Attain*, 

\Vashmgti>n University 
Kai N. Lee, Political Science, Univeniity ot Washington— Seattle 
Chark^ Love, Dean, Hobart College 
lohn Maguire, Prt^sident, SUNV, College at Old Westburv 
Louis Mink, Philosophy, Wt^sleyan University 
Charles W. Powers, Social Ethicti, Vale Divmity School 
v. Bruce Rigdon, Church History, McCormick Theological Seminary 
Richard Sabot, Institute ot Economics and Statistics, . 

University of Oxford, Oxford, England 
lohn H. Schut;£, Religion. University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
Harry E. Smith, Executive Director, Society tor Religion in 

Higher Education 
Mary Carol Smith, Indian Religions and literature, 

L'niversity ot North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
Lewi* Spitz, History* Stanford University 
Robert Spivey, Religion, Florida State University — Tallahassee 
Ktax Stackhouse, Andover Newton Thwilogical S4:hool 
Herbert Stroup, S«>ciology, CUNV, Brooklyn College 
lames ^wift, Scniology, Washington University 
Sallie TeSelk', Vanderbilt Diyinity School 

Ruel W. Tyson, Sel^ion, University of North Carolina, Chapel HiH 
Benjamin F. Ward, Dean, Berkeley Collie, Yale University 
Burton Wheeler, Dean, College of Arts and Sciences, 

Washington University 
Stanley Wolpert, History, University ot California, los Angeles 

Graduate Fellowships for Women 

The Program of Graduate Fellowships for Women is de- 
signed to assist able women who wish to complete their 
academic training in ordQi to prepare for teaching in col- 

4i 
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leges, universities, or secondary schools. It is uitended for 
women who, Iviausi' of delay or postponement in graduate 
work, no longer qualify t4>r conventional feiloivship pro- 
grams or whose candidacy in such programs might be given 
low priority. At some time in her career each candidate must 
have experienced a continuous break in her academic pro^ 
gram of at least three years' duratioii, 'V^hen *e nou^d have • 
been engaged m neither study nor teachmg, whether on a 
full- or part-time basis. At the time of application, she may 
not be employed as a full-time teacher nor be enrolled as a 
full-time graduate student. 

The Fellowships are open to women who hold bachelor's 
degrees from accredited colleges or universities in the United 
States. Awards are made without reference to race, creed, 
citizenship, or marital status. Candidates may or may not 
have begun graduate work, may or may not have had expe- 
rience in teaching, and may propose a tull or part-time pro- 
gram leading to a master's or to a doctoral degree at 
an accreditcil graduate school in the United States. Candi- 
dates apply directly to the Foundation. 

A Fellowship is granted for one year and ih renewable an- 
nually provided the recipient remains in good standing and 
follows the approved plan of study. The amount of the grant, 
stipend plus tuition and fe€3, varies according to individual 
need. 

In 1974, the Advisory Council appointed 30 women to these 
Fello^vships from a total of 414 applicants, of whom 116 
reached the personal-interview stage. 

The annual conference in 1973 for recipients of these Fellow- 
ships was held at DePaul University, Chicago, Illinois, with 
91 individuals in attendance. The principal lecturers were 

Estdlt? R. Ramey, rhysiolcgy and Biophysics. G^>r)*etovvn University 
f?i'rnice Sandler Association ot American Colleges 
Anm Hun Siott, Hijilory, Duke Universtty 

Members of the Advisory Council for 1973-74 were 

Michael Brcnnan, Dean, Graduate Sihiwl, Brown University 
M^y DiJz, Center tor the Continue >; Educatitsn oi Wumen, 

University C^hiomU, Berkeley 
J^ne Lichtman, NEXUS Director, American Association for 

Higher Education 
Ruel VV, Tyson, Religion. University of North C^n^Ima, Chapel H:ll 
B-irlSara Wells, Dean, Vassar College 

The following individuals participated in the selection pro- 
cess as readers or interviewers; 

Donald Balmcr, Pohtical Science. Lewis & Clark Cdl^e 
fohn Bu^€, Eni?li^, Emory Universiity 



Wayne CarviT, Eng!j*ih, Carlvton College 
HonJa i htTvin, Phikmiphy. Loyola University 
Suv {Un\U'i\%nn, fcnglwh. Northern Illinois University 
Rhi^da Dorsey, Dean, Couther College 
T. Chadhoume Dunham, Cemtan Lani;uagesi and Liu-f ature, 

Weileyan University 
Mary N!aples Dunn. History, Bryn Mawr College 
Margaret C Fagm, Dtrtvlon Program tor VVomiii, Family & Youth, 

University of Missouri -St louis 
David Hausen English, Flmira College 

Nma Hjllgarth. Head, Admissions Ottite, Harvard University 
Hjrry K.»rl. Social Stiencev University ot Chicago 
fanuN H 1 jue. Vue Cham^eJlor tor Campub Attairb, 

Washington University 
Esther l,'t' Mirmow, rsyLhoU>gy. Mills College 
Wjlliam Narum, St. Olat Colk»gf 

lean M Pennmgton, CtH>rdinatot, Contmujng Education for Women, 

Washington University 
i reda Kebelsky. rsy4:hok>gy, Boston University 
PettT \ Riesenberg. History. Washington University 
I eivts Salter, Dean ot the College, Knox College 
Alvin Statt. SocioUigy, University ot \orth Carolina. Criwskiro 
Anne Firor Seott. History, Duke U^niversity 
Roln-rt Shaitff, Hducafion. Indiana University, Hloommi;ton 
Ann Irua\. Director, Minnt*s*>ta Women's Center, 

Universtty ot Minnt*sota — Minneapolis 
I. J. Wilson. Director ot Women's Studies, 

Calitornia State Ct^jk^e, Sonoma 
W. David Zimmerman. Thorne Ecological Institute 

Director of the Danforth Graduate FeHovvship Program is 
Warren Bryan Martin; liUie Mae Rose serves as Assistant 
Director; Maria Davis and Carol Greenfield are Program 
Secretaries, 

Campus Ministryt Underwood Fellowships 

The Program in the Campus Ministry is concentrated in the 
Underwood Fellowships and the Danforth Seminar on Values 
in Higher Education. The Fellowships support short-term 
research projects and study programs for campus ministers, 
faculty, administrators, and parish clergy active in campus 
religious leadership. They are named in honor of the late 
Kenneth W. Underwood, Director of the Danforth Study 
of Campus Ministries and Professor at Wesleyan University 
and Vale University, They support the following activities: 
exploring new perceptions of the relationship of church and 
university, developing closer relationships between laymen 
in educational leadership and clergy who serve the academic 
community, discovifring more effective means of ministry 
to j*tudents, and assessing the role of the campus ministry 
in social and academic problems. Study ranges from three 
to six months, and may extend to one year in the case of 
campus ministry appointees. There is no agj|li«it, Individuals 
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interested in the Underwood Fellowships may write directly 
lo the Foundation for application materials. 

The Director is Robert Rankin; Talricia Tucker serves as 
Program Secretary. 

The Underwood Fellowship Program ivas reviewed by Dr. 
Parker f. Palmer, Associate Professor of Sociology, George- 
town University. His report along with rtxrommendatlons 
from the Danforth Staff and the Underwood Fellowship 
Advisory Council was presented to the Board of Trustees 
in January, 1974, Based on these recommendations, the 
Underwood Fellowship Program has been approved for 
another tive-year period. 

In spring, 1974, the Advisory Council selected nineteen per- 
sons for the Underwood Fellowships. 

The annual conference for Underwood Fellows in 1973 was 
held at Fordyce House, St. Louis, Missouri, with 36 people 
in attendance. 

Lecturers and conference leaders included: 
Myron B Bloy. fr , Exivutive Director. 

The Church Society for College Work 
Jiimes T, Burtchaell, CS.C, Provoiit, University of Notre Dame 
Richard C. Da nnen Reiser, Campus Minister Brown University 
Dorothy Davviti. O.V.. Catholic Student Center, U'mter Park, Fionda 
John S. Duiey, Director, Field Study Program, 

Michigan State Univer^ty 
Ann Eiiijabeth Kelley. Chaplain to Catholic Students, Harvard 

University and Radciiffe College 
Bem.ird LaFayette, Director. Peace Education Program, 

r^*tavus Adolphuji College 
Cricket levering, StaH Assistant tor Regional Programs. 

American Assiociation for Higher Education 
Parker 1. Palmer. Processor of SiKioIogy, Gcwgetown University 
William Rogers, United Ministries in Higher Education, 

Cornel! University 
Rafael Sanchez, jr.. Executive Secretary, United Campus 

Christian Commission, Texas-Western Louisiana 
Max D, Ticktin, Assistant National Director for Field Services and 

Leadership Training, B'nai B'rith Hillel Foundations 
Brady Tyson, Professor, School of international Servic-es, 

The American University 

Members of the Advisory Council ^or 1973-74 were: 

Myron B. Bloy, Jr., Executive Directoc The Church Society for 
College Work 

fames T. BurtchaelL CS.C Provost, University of Notre Dame 
Beverly W. Harrison, Social Ethics, Union Theological Seminary 
Wiaiam W. Rogers, United Ministries in Higher Education, 

Coinell University 
Shelby Rooks, Executive Director, Fund for Theolc^ical 

Education, Inc. 



NSax D Ticktin, Assistant National Dir^for tor Field SifrviLi>s and 
lvadt•t^,hlp Traming, B'nai B'nth HiiW Foundationf. 

The tolUnvsn^; pwple participated in the selection prwess: 
GiOT^v H. Hall. Rfligion. Whitman College 

Dale Branitm, Un^tvii Miniiitry in Hi^hi^f Education. Denton, Tk*%4% 
David Byers. Campus Minister, Oberlin College 
fohn E. Cantelon. Provi»st, University ot Southern California 
VVillian! C ole, Vuv President toi Academiw Afiairs, 

Chicago State Collvge 
Dorothy Dawes. 0,l\, Catholic Studi'nt Centei; 

Winter Park, Florida 
Ralph Dunlop, Retired Chaplain 

Robert L. Epps. Executive Secretary. Experimental Campus 

Nhnistry. Si. Louis. Missouri 
}ohn S. Kadsell. Director, Advanced Pastoral Studies, 

San Francisco Thwh^gical Seminary 
Rohert Ichnson. Director. Wesley Foundation, University oj 

\orth Carolina. Chapel Hill 
George W. fones. Director ot Religious Prugrams, 

Bali State University 
Bernard laFayette, Dirtvtor. Peace Education Program. 

Gustavus Adoiphus College 
Cnt'ket leverinK. Statt Assistant tor Regional Pri>grams 

American A^siKiation tor Higher Education 
luha Mahoney. R.S.M.. Director, Women's Center, 

Saint Louis University 
Davtd Ntaiiland. Colk^e Chaplain, CarUion College 
E. C. Rt^ckard, Vice President and Dean ot the College, 

Centre College ot Kentucky 
Harry E. Smith. Executive Director, 

Society tor Religion in Higher Education 
Brady Tyson. School ot International Services, American University 
Richard Unsworth, Chaplain, Smith College 

Danforlh Seminar on Values in Higher Education 

During 1973-74, the Board of Trustees* of the Danforth Foun- 
dation decided not only to continue its pres4?nt interests in 
the campus ministry --grant-making activities, and the 
Underwood Fellowship Program (which has been extended 
for another five-year term) — but to begin a new program, 
the Danforth Seminar on Values in Higher Education. 

The Seminar, which will first be conducted in June, 1975, 
%vill bring together interdisciplinary teams from twenty 
institutions of higher education, with each team including 
a major administrator, at least one campus minister, and two 
or three faculty members drawn from different academic 
disciplines including an elected member of the faculty 
governance structure. During the Seminar each team will 
work on a preselected, value-oriented problem and will 
prepare a position paper plus action rwommendations which 
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iiiibsi»qut'ntly will Iv prfst»ntt'ii to the administration and the 
taculty ot lis insti!utt4Mi f lu* I oinuialion will turnish faculty 
resi^urct^ coHSuilanis, anii i isiaii ii dM.x diirmfi ihv ten-day 
Seminar and will otter workshops dtMlin^ with t'thit a! issues 
in higher education. 

The Work!»hop on Liberal Art* Education 

The Workshop on Liberal Arts Kducation provides oppor- 
tunity tor intensive study and discussion of ways to improve 
the quality ot liberal arts education at the under;^raduate 
leveL Faculty, students, and administrators join together 
in serious consideration ot the iar^e issues ot educational 
policy, with special application to teaching and learning. 
To enliven and deepen the discussions, a group ot outstanding 
scholars, representing a variety ot related disciplines, bring 
to the program their most recent rt^search findings, their 
ev}>eriences and their thet^retical conceptualizations. 

Approximately twenty-Hve colleges and universities are 
invited each year t4^ participate in the two-and-a-halt week 
WiM'kshop. Lach mstitution agrees to send a team o! tour piT- 
sons representing different disciplint^, one member being 
the dean or comparable academic officer. Moreover, each 
institution agrees to submit in advance of the Workshop a 
statement of the problem(s) on which the team will con- 
centrate, and, at the conclusion of the Workshop, a final 
repot; oi findings and suggestions which the team will take 
back to its institution. 

CoUege^» and universitit*s participating in the 1^73 Workshop 
held from June 17 through luly 4 at Colorado College, 
Colorado Springs, were 

Al^bjma A & M IJnivmjiy 

AIvi»mo ColU^c 

UnivcrsUy oi BridgejH^rt 

C-ilttornIa Staiv Univvrsity, Sacramvnto 

Centra! VV*jshjn>;tim Stjtc Colk^gr 

College at ruuh«i>i>, St4tc UnivffMty ol Nvw Voik 

Colorado Womim s ColU>gi» 

Empiri* State i*ont>;e, State lJnivcr«»i{y ot New York 

Cet>rgetown University 

Hamilton ColU-ge 

Harvard Universjfy 

Kent State University 

University ot Maine at Farm ington 

Medgar Ever* Coilege, Ctty Univer^ijfy <^t New Vt>rk 

Univeniity ot Miss<iuri — St. lo4iiJ» 

University ot Montana 

Ni?w-ChfirU»f Colk-gc, Oakland Univerwiy 



Univrr^iiy t't North Car4>hn*i at GrLH.m»buru 
IVmbiokf Srati' Univcnuty 
KiM' llfitvt'fMty 

Sangamon State University 
Wjdham Coliegc (Oxhud. En^^Iand) 
llniver^ly ot WtH4on»iin- MaUis^p 

Members o{ the Advisiory Coun^ii tin the 1973 Work- 
nhop were 

Frank Ntnvman, Direitor of llnivt»n^jty Relations, Stanford Univmtty 
lameti Redtitid, SiVial Thought, Universtty of Chaago 
Donald ;^semkv. Dean of the College, Fonthonne College 

Seminars leader** tor the Workshop included; 

Wayne Iknnh. tnglish, UnsverMty of Chtcago 
llise Houldmg, Institute of Ik'havuual Science, 

TniverMty of Colorado 
Charlie HukeriKin, A>M!ilant Vice Treiiidi'nt tor Student Affair*, 

Dartmouth College 
Koberf Garii, Englisih, Wellesley Collide 

Umph R. Cu!»rield, S4Hiok>gy. University of California, San Diego 
lo?.eph Kati, Direct4»r of Re^^-arch for Human Dt»velopment and 

tdu4atjonjI Poiiiy, State Univen^ity of New York, Stony Brook 
Morns Keeton, Academic Vice Treiidt^nt, Antioch College 
lewjs B. NJayhew. Higher Hducatjon, Stanford University 
frank Newman, Pirettor of Univeniity Reiatums. Stanford Unwerfcity 
Makolm 5*aflett. Centre for Research in the Educational Sciena^. 

University of Edinburgh 
famt^ Ri^ilield, Social Thought, University of Chicago 
Wilham VV. Van AUtyne, Law, Duke University 

Lecturers and consultants for the Workshop were: 

Alexander VV, A*tin. Director of Research, 

Amertian Council on Education 
Helen S Asfin, Dinvfor of Research and Edutation, 

University Research Corporation 
VVillard Gayhn, President, Institute of SiKiety, Ethics, 

and the Life Sciences 
Cyrena N. Pondrom, Assistant Chancellor, University of 

Wisconsin - Madis4in 
Herman Sinaiko, Humanities, Universsty of Chicago 

Laura Bornholdt served as the Director of the 1973 Work- 
shop on Liberal Arts Education, and Rita Kwapiszeski was 
Program Secretary. The Director for 1974 was Warren Bryan 
Martin, and Marjorie Stauss was Program Secretary. 
Cammunity CoU^e Inslitute 

In 1971 the Trustet?s authorized the establishment of the 
first Danforth Foundation program dealing with community 
and junior colleges. 

The Institute seeks to assist two*year colleses ip 4erve more 
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tjfttvtsvcly tht- divfrsf .mJ expanding nt-uis iit tlu-tr local 
ionhtitiu'nvu'N. "I lu- C'onuiUinity Colh-^v liistitutf providf . 
.»in t-xtfiult'd pvjuid ut imu' i«»f .u{!\iiin>{iatiiis, tacuity, and 
trusti'fs from >flvctt.d communiiy col!f>.t.^ u> vn>;a>'f 
in mtenwvc >tudy oi way^ ihv tollfKcs tan fnlianti- i'tttttivf 
U-aininj; a«d fiuuhmg, dimtin« spt'csa! atfintion to dt-Hnui 
aivas ot mutual lontvin. Tiu- M'tting t»t tiu' Institutf is frw * •* 

tri»m the lA-Mt.i'iUh ot a Mn^li- . olU-gt- and titc Siom {lu- 
tompctit^j: dcmana^ of ihc ianipu • 

Each tall tht- InsSt; Advisory Council asks .1 numlHT ot 
M-lttti-d volU'>;fs to bmit proposals tor participation m the- 
Institutf to in- held the- toiUnving summer and, based upon 
the proposals, the Foundatum extends invitations to colleHei, 
to attend the institute. Presidents ot coninuinity and junioi 
colleger may tile letters ot interest with the Director ot the 
Institute. 

Each partaipating college agreed to send a team o{ six per- 
M>ns ivhic-h includes the president, a trustee, and faculty 




members, at least one of whom represents departmental 
leadership, Each college submits an advance statement ot 
the problem on which the team will concentrate its work, and 
it is ex^H'cted that study ot the issue will be initiated by thf 
team More arriving .jt the Institute, 

Persons with sptvial expertise in the areas of concern ex- 
pressed by the c*>neges in the proposals are ins iled io the 
{nstitute to serve as Faculty. The Faculty conduct a series 
of seminars designed as background tor discussion of the 
specific problems ideniitied in the initial proposals. F.jch 
Faeylty member serves also as consultant to one or more of 
the college teams. 

The first Institute was held in two parts, one at Stephens 
Collt-se, Columbia, Missouri in August of 1072 and another 
atGatlinbur«, Tennesscf, in May of l<973. The seco^ jstitute 
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was h4»ld in one si^sjiion on tlw Stephens CoHi*}*!? campus 
CoIk>»t^ pariicipalin^ in tlu* August 1^73 Institute were 

Colby. k»$ns*i*» 
Community CoIU»)?i' ot Haltim*Mv 
H^Itmu^rc. Maryland 

Moint j* Afta Communiiy 
Anki'ny, Iowa 
tl PaM» Community CoiU'gv 

MathiMii ValU'V Communiiy Ollv>;c 

kaljspt'ii, Montana 
Harnsbur^ Au'a Community ColIt'>*v 

Harnsbur^, Pennsylvania 
HoNto*» Community CoiU'j;i 

Bronx Niw ^ork 
Hokisatonu Community CoIk*>;i' 

iUid^qHHt, Conni'ttii'ut 
Ikfdvi^n \'allvy C'l^mmunity CoHt'j;e 

TVnv, New ^ork 
lanv Cr ^munily Colii^^c 

MmiT Ci^unty Community Co!!e);c 

Tfi*nton, \v^v Utm'v 
Mi^^iissippj Cult Coant lunior Colk'gt' 

IVrkiHston, ^!l>^^!^!»^ppj 
Mimt>iomrry, Colk'gv 

Ktvkvilk', Maryland 
Moramv \'alii'y Conmiuntty Colk>;c 

Palo*, Hilk, illmojti 
Qumnipiac Colit>;t' 

Hamdvn, Conmvtuut 
Santa Fl' luntor Ci>Ik);i' 

CaintHi%'iIit.', FU^rida 
Tarrant County lumor CoHv^;!' l^i?»trat 

Fori Worth. ItAa!* 

MembcHi ot th^ Institute Faculty in August 1973 were 

David C. Barry, Vice PresHient and rrovi>M. 

Ihi* EveFi;r4»i*n Staff Colk^e 
Nea! Biiic, tVan and A^wh iatc Pruii^^ir, New Colk'Ki'. 

Univcpiity ot Alabama 
Arthur \V Chukermg, Vu:e iVi^ident tor Academic Aftaini, 

Empire titate Colk^e 
iohnnie Ruth Clarke, Assistant Dean of Academic Atfw*, 

St Ptteniburg Commit 4ty CoHege 
Seymowr E>kow, President, RiKkland Cammunity Colics^ 

• -32 
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MiuUm C't*id*iti ProUiiMir of HdiuaiHtn. The* UniV4TMly Nfi4hi>;dn 

Hartort H Ht'tfsJm. rK-suhnt Ntiuht-II C .•nt>;t' 

Wativn W Marttn. i*M»vo'»!, Sonoma SiJuhiI ot Afu oiid Sia*n^4% 

Dou>;ljs Miuifv, Vii t' Prt'sidfnt and Dtjn 0I ihf ColU-gf, 

lohn I wfv, Htpiiiy Djmtor. VV*K»hiii>;um Smiv Bojrd iff 
Communtty C olU^:^ Education 

MfmluTii ot tlw Unnmunity College Institute Advisory 
Council are 

loH'ph \V lofdyif, PfiHudtnt. Thv Iunu»r LoiU'j;c' DiMrut ot 

Sr. loujs-^St. louih C ounty 
K*»Hfr H Cfitri^-on. C hjjrnun, IVparlmi-nl ot Lungua^v and 

1 ittTJlutt', Wfs! brook hmioi Coilt^t* 
Ptmald H Ciiuiluild, Prt'Mdvnt, Mernft C'oik>»i* 
Kuhard H. Ha^^fmryt^ Pu'*»jdi*nl, Cvnual Pa^timont 

Conmiunity Coiit>;v 
S, V Martorana, Pro^t•^^or ol Hi);hi»r Eduiation, Cvntef tor the 

Sjudy oi f ii^hc r I din ation, Tht* Pv^n^y]vanla Siak- l'nivt»n»ity 
|.4'land I Wk'^isUvt, ihfiKUn. Lvntvt tor KL'^varkih and Ut'vvlopnu'nt, 

I'nivt rMty ot C alitiunia, Hcrkt lcy 
HIi'*3mMf n \tt:U-, Pu'Mdt'nt. Board ot IrujiUi-^, 

San MatiM lurttnr C olU-):!' nistru t 
I\ohrt( I lurm t Pii'suU'nt. Min.nnt' X'ailt-y C ommuntty i olU->;t* 
lanu-s I Watttnb.ji^ivr Uifrtlor. Iniililutr tor Jiii^lur tdmaUon. 

UniwrMty TU^nda 

Ci?nf L. Sclnvikk svrvas js Dircclor, and Ann Pid>;con server 
as Program Svcrt'tary. 

The Institute for College Develcpmetil 

In 1^72 the Foundation t^^itablinhed the Intititute tor College 
Development for a three-year period, a program which was 
conducted on a pilot ba^is in l^v'>-70. Through this program 
the Foundation si^eks to assist a seU^cttnJ group ot private 
college?* by pri»viding them th< v ppi^rtunity to relate edu- 
cational reform to fiscal operation through planning and 
program development, with the aim of encouraging and 
stimulating healthy institutional lite. Each year approximately 
fifteen colleges with common interests arising from 
gei^graphical proximity, value orientations, or unique edu- 
cational programs are inviteti to participate in the Institute. 
The program in Judes a pre-conf erence meeting with the 
ci^IIege presidents; a workshop bringing together five-member 
teams from the colleges; on-campus study of the project 
selected with the assistance of a consultant; and follow-up 
consultations focusing on intensive team study with the 
further astiis^tance of consultants; the sharing of plans and 
progress with the other participating colleges, and specific 
attention to the implementation of plans. 
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Grants 
and Olht;r 
Aclivtti^N in 
Higher 
Education 



Due to fi'iu hi^Juling, tht» ln>:itMU* was not hold in the 
•it.uii'mii yvar. The nc\t workshop will be held in November 

lembi^rs ot the Advisory Council are 

litiui Jtion»U 1V«*ttng Svrvitr, Rt^arth Edmatiir. Center tor 

KtMMuh ami Pt x dopnunJ m Hi>;hit Fdiuanon, rmwrMly 

c aittofma, Hrtkt'lv; 
l dw,ird n, l Aiiy. Prtsuii'ni C hatham C »*!U'^v 
Wsiltan: VV IvlUma, I xituiivt' A^MKiaii• ^nd liv^^'dtxh Diriitor, 

A»iSiVia!iim of AmiTuan C'ol!t>;l'^ 
SUnns Kw'ton. rnnoM ami Vuv rri^uknt. Antuuh CJolU'^ii' 
i ugini' V iVtiik, Vuf rrv^idtnr Mount St Maty>» Collti^c. Cahfumu 
Hi-rKf' H U*»«iii< L\iiutivv nif4\tof. CT-70. 

Gene I, SchwiUk s^^rvvs .is Dirivtor, <ind Marjorie Stauss 
serves as Program Secretary, 

In addition io its St»Ut-administered programs, the l^c^un- 
\.\MHyn m^\kirs grants to public and private agencies interested 
in joining Wtth the Foundation, through various projects and 
programs, to improve leaching and learning in American 
C4>l!ege% and imivcrsities, 

1 he Higher FducatJon Commtttt*e helps guide this grant- 
making activity; receiving proposals, evaluating possibilities, 
preparing reports and recommendations tor the StaH and 
the Trus{ei*s. 

FolUnvmg are examples o{ Uantorth grants and other activities 
in higher education. 



Ciantiarsi 

As sratt\! in the position p^iptT in higher education. 'Teach- 
ing and Learning in a Democratic Society/' the Foundation 
began in 1^73-74 work with certain colleges and universities, 
with sekxted agencies and organizations, in the development 
of centers or institutes tor the improvement of leaching and 
learning. 
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The* 4ori» iiiw ih to i^^tablbh a nclwork of ri^iourciHi. mainly 
hunum ivsuurct's, whuh i.m lu- titili/af to hvttvr the prep- 
aration ot new U•ai!u•l^, to vnAAv i-stablislu^U faculty to bv- 
comf lH?ttfr tcachiTH, to examine the future ot the teachinK 
pro»es4tion, and to introduce and ti^it new modes of inntruction. 
The^ie cen^^rs will be dcdieattHi to learning jtiore about 
the learners, to brin^jing higher education to heretofore under- 
reprei»ented people, and lo bring disciplined inquiry uito the 
batitc assumptions that undergird and motivate educational 
institutions and the individuals i^ducational e^perierces. 
The first of the serieii ot grants under the *\en!er concept" 
was made to Empire State Colk^ge, State University ot New 
York, tor the "Center tor Individuaii/tsJ Education." A grant 
ot $i05,p^^ was made to Empire State College. 

It is e^tpected that during 1*374-75, several additional grants 
will be made umier the terms of this program. 

Accnrditation 

A grant of SoO,2o4 to fund, firsl, deiiberaf ions concerning thi' 
proponed merger tit the VVt^ksn and Ni^rthwf^t senior co!lt>;c 
accreditmg bodies and, also, three workshops lor training 
personnel for service on accreditation evaluation teams was 
made to the Western Association of Schools and Collects. 

T«diclt!ng Improvement 

A grant of S24.0CX) to support regional conferences on 
•'College Teaching" was made to the Society for Religion in 
Higher Education. The Society reflects a growing concern 
for improving the quality of teaching by inquiring into the 
kinds of improvisation, experimentation, adaptation, dis- 
covery, and renewal which characterize the effective college 
teacher. The thrust of these conferences is compatible with 
the themes and organisational provisions of the Foundations 
position paper on higher t^ducation. ^Teaching and Learning 
in a Democratic Society." 

fiuiividisalijied snd Cnm^sdplfnary Stuify 

A grant of $25,000 was made to Davidson College to help 
support its Kocky River Research ProjiHrt. The Project, which 
is an outgrowth of The Center for Honors Studk^s, is desii^ned 
to give faculty and students field e?^perience as well as 
experience with cross-disciplinary problem/theme teaching 
and learning. It is alsio a response to ecological problems in 
the geographical area where the College is located. 
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Campus Ministry 

A grant o{ S7,500 to support a Consultation on Ministry in 
Ifighfi I-iiuiiUion was made to Vandt?rbilt University. The 
C;^nsuItation, which will bv held at Vanderbih in the 1^74*75 
. t ademic yean is e^^pected to become a continuing c*ducatiun 
program on a non-denominational basis and should give 
opportunity to address complex problems facing campus 
ministers in the South. 




Women 

The "New Directions for Women" program at Chatham 
College received a grant of SSO,000 from the Foundation. 
The College is launching a massive, comprehensive effort to 
design and implement programs that will give its students 
field experience, socio-political awareness, and training for 
executive placement-- without sacrificing the institution's 
historic commitment to the values of the liberal arts. This 
effort is a response to the concern among people responiiible 
tor programs in the liberal arts that students are increasingly 
regarding these programs as being too thwretical and too 
removed trom the world of employment and social reality. 
The Danforth grant will be applied especially to the 
preparation of faculty for the requirements of the new 
curriculum. 
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Minorities 

The Foundation made a two-year ^ ^nt of $175,200 to 
Princeton University to support a program to bring five 
young faculty members each y*vr from predominantly black 
colleges to Princeton for a year as Visiting Fellows, in order 
to improve their capabilities as teachers and scholars, The 
program also provides opportunity for twelve undergraduate 
students each year from predominantly black colleges to 
spend a summer at Princeton doing guided research in their 
study fields with members of the University's fact^]^ 
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Confiuitation on Women and Minorities 

On May 5-7, 1*^74. wonu-n and nu»n from wiriouji parts of 
thi» nation, from diHering pruiei,i,ions, and horn swera! ethnic 
and social background?* camu togctiuT to discu5>s the general 
quiHitionj "How can women and minorities, including minority 
women, join together to advance their inlert^sls in the con- 
text ot postsec%>ndary education?" Special attention through- 
- out the consultation was given to thrive categories ot concern: 
role relationships, employment, and students and curriculum. 

Questions related to the centra! topics included: What are 
the responsibilities ot the numerical majority (women) tor 
betterment ot the numerical minorities (Blacks, Chicanos, 
native Americans, Orientals!, particularly in higher education 
and with special reference to AHirmative Action programs? 
What is the relationship between white women and women 
ot the ethnic minoritits? In Affirmative Action programs, 
how can efforts intendi*ti to improve the status of women be 
linkeil together with those pertaining to progress for ethnic 
minorities? 

This consultation is part o\ an i>ngning serit^ >ponsored by 
the Danforth Foundation and intended to provide an iipp<^r- 
tunity tor leaders with experience m areas or widespread 
social and educational concern to develop cooperative 
ri»sponses to these concerns and, additionally, to give guid- 
ance to the Foundation on prospective programs and grants. 

Participating in the consultation were 

St'ptimj Cljrk. Southt'rn Ch^I^lu^ 1 t jdt'r«.hjp Cunfmntv 
May N. Pu}/, Uiru'ton C'cntt-r lot ihv Ci?r,:;nkiinK Eilucatjtm iti Wonu^n, 
UnivcfMty 4^t Calilomio, Hcrkt'k-y 
— Itt*old K FiH^tlniv, Ccnt rnl EUitof, WusuHV^ 

Iu«3n R. fiarris, Evtvutivc Spit'Mh^t lor Mmontifs and Wonu-n, 

OtiH ioikM^ft, Urban Attair> CommitUH-, Danforth f oumiatit^n 

"/ Cijra Sue fCidwcil, Anu-ruan Indum SiudU^. UnjvtTMty of Minntnota 

r;^. tVarr<?n Bryan Martin, Vici- Prt'sidcnL Danforth Foundatitm 

Linda Maykt-l Danforth AsMK^att'^ Priigram, Danforth Foundation 
Abc'I Garcia O^sorio, Dt^uty Kt>;iona! Ht ahh Admmis!rat<^f. 

U. S. Public Hralth Scrvict- 
Mj>;^it' I\>i>!ts St'Lfi'!*ii y, nanU>fth Foundation 
Bemicv Sandler. DiriTtor. Proji^t on the St,? .. and Educahon, 

As-jociation ot American Colk^ges 
Althta T, t, Simmons. Dirinrtor tor EdmatMin Pro^ramN, NAACP 
Ciena Vy. VVhitis Aftirmativi' Action Gfhcvn Washington Univtrsity 
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Efforts of the Foundation Staff in precollegiate education 
are focused toward makinK grants, planning and holding 
conferences and consultations, and directing programs. In 
addition, the Staff give leadership to a number of national 
and local activities related to the stated goals of the Foun- 
dation in secondary edu' Mtion, 

Across the whole spectrum of education, strategies and models 
for substantive change arc being sought, Precoliegiatc edu- 
cation, specificaliy secondary education, stands in a 
conspicuous place- in the middle-of the educational 
spectrum. 

Mindful that the Foundation cannot support all phases of 
innovation in precollegiate education and that it cannot 
possibly attack all the problems and issues facing schools, 
the Staff have set forth selective areas in which to concen- 
trate Foundation e i. The following position paper, 
approved by the Tr 's of the Foundation, reaffirms some 
of the past emph f.u outlines the areas of major interest 
for the work of foundation in precollegiate affairs. The 
paper is reprinttd from the February, 1074, issue of Dattforth 
News and Notes. 
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General Observations BEST COPlf llf/UUfilE 

During the upheavals the *oO*s and the frustrations 
ot the early 70's, edu« ational institutions have taken their 
share of the bumps, alonj; with other societal 
institutions. In some sectors, acute pessimism about the 
(utuie o( the public schools has set in as the people— often 
as a body ot >?rumbling, tax-paying spectators— have 
watched bankruptcy >;navv away at the heart of urban 
public schcHils. School costs continue to soar, w^hile 
reterendums for school bond levies continue to fail. 

Because education has been historically such an 
integral part of the American way of life, and because it 
has been viewed as a rapid transit vehicle to upward 
mobility, the general adult population has been loathe to 
nurture— or even to accept— suggestions of educational 
change. While technological advancements have abounded, 
educational modes through the years have remained 
relatively unchanged. 

Secondary schools appear to be different on the inside, 
mainly bee . e the students of the 70*s hok different 
from the students of the '50's— certainly from the students 
of the '40's. Codes of school behavior are different 
because students act differently. But these are changes 
brought about almost exclusively by students. Teaching 
methods, organizational patterns, and learning processes 
have changed very little. 

Purposes of the Position Paper 

This paper has been prepared for three main purposes: 

(1) To review briefly the past activities of the Danforth 
Foundation in the area of precollegiate education; 

(2) To delineate a number of the priorities in secondary 
education with some suggested positions that the 
Foundation might take for problem amelioration and 
priority development; and (3) To outline an overview of 
suggested directions for the future. 
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Review oi Past Activities of the 
Foundation in Precollegiate Education 

Major emphases of the Foundation in secondary 
education have been placed on citizenship education, on the 
development of programs for the inservice education of 
school administrators, and on efforts to find better ways 
to organize schools. ^ _ 
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The Danforth Foundation has made observable 
contributions in each of the above-mentioned areas, both 
in the development o{ Mime improved educational 
programs and in the broadenins of the vision ot a number 
of educational leaders. Thus, these three thrusts will be 
retamed. with an increased emphasis on the third area 
mentioned; namely, efforts to find better ways to organize 
schools. 

Priorities for Secondary Education 
and Positions of the Foundation 

Some Priority Needs in Secondary Education 

Careful Diagnosis ami Prescription. Care must be 
taken to insure that superficial band-aid treatment is not 
given to some very serious internal ailments in the 
educational milieu. Some massive changes need to take 
place in the next several years, particularly in school 
organization; and a number of the changes are 
interdependent. One of the pitfalls that has prevented 
greater progress toward productive change in the present 
and past is that modifications have been attempted 
through piecemeal, fragmented efforts. 

huiividuaUy-Orimtcd Programs, Some of society's 
basic credos should be scrupulously examined to discover 
and ferret out discrepancies between societal and 
educational goals and exhibited behaviors- disparities in 
what we believe and what we actually do. Most of us 
embrace the Judeo-Christian doctrine that places the 
greatest humanistic and aesthetic resp^t for the innate 
dignity of man. If, in fact, we believe that each human 
spirit is unique and this uniqueness is what separates an 
individual from the masses- then we need to nurture the 
ttniHueness and not proliferate programs for the masses. 

Most educational programs still tend to be mass- 
oriented, rather than individual-oriented. To individualize 
instruction is to humanize learning. When we individualize, 
we recognize a person's own human qualities. We look for' 
his strengths and potential and build on them, rather than 
putting him in a common mass-mold hoping that he will 
somehow maintain his own shape and form, not the mold's. 
If we really believe in the theory of individual 
differences, then to humanize is to recognize those 
differences; and while each person is entitled to equal 



opportunity, according to our UemiKratic ideal, he is 
entitled to being treated differently— individually. 

To measure human worth by a yardstick of 
intellectual prowess is inhumane. Yet most secondary 
school programs still offer curricula designed primarily for 
the intellectually elite and for those students who are 
colii^ge bound. The society has tended to glorify *'the 
educated man" without careful definition of the 
parameters of "the educated man'' or without recognizing 
the multidimensional nature of education. 

Braader Interpretatiofi of the Meanifig of **Schools^^ 
ami "Teachers/' The "school" needs increasingly to 
become an attitude— a condition— a frame of reference— 
and not a set of buildings. In its broadest sense, the 
''school" is the locus of learning; and learning happens in 
the community, in the school, in the home, or any place 
for that matter In the past, learning outside the school has 
tended to be regarded as impure or illegitimate, especially 
if the "teachers'* were not educationaily<ertificated 
per. .>nnel. Little advantage has been taken of rich 
community resources in the educational field. In part, this 
has contributed to the feeling of many students that 
leamir^ is fragmented and irrelevant to their lives; and 
this fragmentation only contributes to the unrestiveness 
and uncertainties of a number of young people. A 
broader definition of the "school" and increased 
integration of potential educative forces would contribute 
to a greater relevance. 

EtjtphasiB an Attitudinal Dei'^elopment. Young people 
seem to be grasping for something to hold on to in the 
cosmos— a sense of purpose and permanence in what 
appears to them to be a temporal world* Systems of values 
that their parents were able to develop in their youth— 
when the tempo of change was not quite so frenzied— 
seem less valid to the youth of today. Few have 
experienced a period of tranquility or "permanence," and 
technological developments make ever-swifter the tides 
of change. 

In this traumatic era of temporality, all societal 
institutions are experiencing trouble; the very institutions 
that have been the Rock of Gibraltars in the past seem to 
be crumbling. Perhaps it is not change that is the culprit. 
Perhaps it has been the inability to manage and direct 
change, rather than to drift in its wake. Perhaps it has 
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been the reluctance oi society to face up to the inevitability 
ot change. 

Whatever the reason!^, whatever the causes, 
educators are either going to had in the development of 
changed educational strategies or they are going to trail 
and continue to flounder in the wake. But if one listens to 
the mute and blatant cries of de^^pcration ot many young 
people, the urgency to help them find a sense of purpose 
and permanence becomes impelling. For certain, their quest 
for instant gratification of their desires becomes more 
understandable in the face of their insecurities; and the 
burden of helping to develop in them a hope of a future 
that offers some semblance ot equilibrium-^ man with man, 
man with nature, man with technology-^ is weighty, indeed. 

Positions of the Foundation toward 
Problam Amelioration 

Based upon some of the problems and priorities 
listed above, the following general areas suggest directions 
of efforts toward problem amelioration through the 
Foundation s mterests in precollegiate education: 

Increased Opportumtics for Learnittg Through 
Service Proj;rants. The development of a sense of self-worth 
is an absolute necessity if a young person perceives his 
Ufe— and his future— in a positive sense. Feelings of self- 
worth are the most greatly enhanced and are the noblest 
when a person loses his own **self" toward the betterment 
or help of another or others. Il is in this sense that schools 
have erred in not including service programs as bom fide 
arms of their educational programs. When a person feels 
needed, he wants to live-<^he has reason to live. When 
another depends on him, his own world and worth are 
enhanced. 

Massive programs- with large numbers of options- 
must be made available to young people to learn to care 
(or others. Schools need to make cooperative arrangements 
with other institutions such as mental hospitals, or schools 
: for retarded children, or day-care centers, or old-people's 
homes for the involvement of students in service-giving or 
tutorial activities, 

Experiental Leartiing (Action Leamitig). A fresh and 
expanded approach to work-study programs needs to be 
; developed. Such an approach can variously be called 
«xp€fieitti^ learning or action learning. This kind of 
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learning is the wte^ratiou of servict?/or work/or utilitarian 
f\pi'rii»nt'e with formal study involving intellectual 
di'velopment. incorporated in the educational experiences 
ot all students. Unlike its similar predecessors, the purpose 
of an action-learning program is not just to create job 
skills, but to help the students become selfniirected, 
contideiit, mature adults. Such a program embraces the 
notion that every person deserves a chance to find some 
area in which he can enjoy a measure of success, and that 
school credit should be given tor approved experiential 
learning. 

Contifiiioiis Progress Concept in Learning. If one 
believes that learning should be measured in performance, 
not in tiwc spent in the classroom, then some dramatic 
changes need to be made in marking/record systems. 
The Carnegie Unit measures time spent in classes; 
two semesters of credit normally equals one unit. If a 
stinient "passes, " he gets the unit, li he *'taiis/' he gets 
credit for nothing. This denies the concept of continuous 
progress in learning and the premise that students begin 
a course at ditfercnt levels ot attainment and that they 
learn at different speeds, al different interest levels, and at 
different depths. State departments of instruction and 
regional accrediting agencies also need to look seriously at 
their requirements and standards. In some cases these 
agencies and standards have been real or imagined 
impediments to change. Most leaders in these areas are 
willing to make modifications— to change, but the 
rationales and directions for change which have been 
given to them have been neither clear nor impelling. 

Attitudiml and Skill Developmtent, Greater effort needs 
to be given by the schools toward the conscious 
development of the attitudinal and skill domains of 
learning. Cognitive development has been regarded the 
most respectable through the years. Skill areas have been 
viewed with some public disdain, with enrollees 
regarded somehow as second-class school citizens; and the 
development of attitudes— in the minds of many the most 
important— has been only incidental Yet of what good is 
an intellectual giant if he is a dwarf morally, devoid of 
honesty and integrity? 

Options and Alternative Choices, A greater number 
of viable options need to be opened to students for them 
to make choices from a variety of alternatives. Help and 
counsel of course, must be given along the way. But the 
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opportunity for self-determination cannot be fulfil^ when 
most ot the decisions abiiui young people are made 
unilaterally -for youn^ ptuple. 

Multhhtstitutuvml Reform. The school ist only one 
of the fundamental educational institutions in our society. 
Greater cooperative efforts with other societal institutions 
would undoubtedly strengthen all involved. Whal i% needed 
is leadership in multi-institutional retorni. 

Di&semimUkm of lufonmtkm to the Public for 
EducatUvial Reform. While educators should take the lead 
in educational reform, segments of the public need not only 
to be actively involved, but massive efforts should also be 
made to inform them about anticipated changes. 

Dissemination ot information for an enlightened 
citizenry about educational reform for the public welfare 
has been neglected. Public support is both desirable and 
necessary if innovative programs succeed- or even if 
public education continues. 

Suggested Directions for the Future 

One of the national educators who has synthesized 
some of the above-mentioned problems, priorities, and 
positions, and projected them into a future-oriented model 
is Dr. Harold G. Shane, University Professor of Education 
at Indiana University. With his permission some cf his 
ideas for educational emphases and reform are briefly 
included here; namely, the concept of education as a 
lifelong con.inuum, the paracurriculum, and the 
seamless curriculum. 

The Concept of Education as a Lifelong Continu 

Evidence suggests that, for a number of rea',ons, 
there is now a growing readiness for profound changes in 
the structure and practices of American public education. 
Interest of adults in self-improvement and the development 
of latent talents gives increased credence to the 
proposition that education is a lifelong process. Greater 
attention needs to be given to the idea of developing a 
..v.iifeiong educational continuum, a sequence of learning 
- r^piH'tences extending from early childhood through old 
age, that will serve a pluralistic society with its diverse 
cultures and human needs. 

The model of a lifelong educational continuum is 
intended to depict the idea of a route that the learner 
should be able to follow at his own rate. From early 



childhood, he encounters an array oi instnictional 
resources available to him not unly through schooling, 
hut aUo through otfwr agencies that should share in the 
educational monopoly which the schotUs have typically 
held. In the midst ot such a learning climate, students 
would have contact with a larger number ot adults than 
most schooling now provides, Such contacts would give 
them opportunities to observe, firsthand, diverse 
backgrounds of work experience and service opportunities. 
In both a dire^rt and abstract way their learning 
experiences would be influenced and enhanced through a 
variety of teachers, in-school and out-of'-schooL 

Included in the concept is the portrayal o^ the idea 
that the elementary and secondary school years should 
gently flow together. Also, there should be a blending of 
secondary and poslsecondary resources for learning, so 
that adult learning might be encouraged and continued at 
any age. 

Throughout the secondary and postsecondary years, 
the model implies a strong flavor of personalized learning 
and of well-conceived guidance and counseling programs 
which recognize radically changing ideas as to what is 
involved in work and in leisure. Also, secondar>' and 
postsecondary education presumably will give greater 
acknowledgement and recognition to the fact that even 
in 4 white-collar economy, most jobs require less than 
the baccalaureate-level preparation; that there must be a 
new apperception toward ^ucation as lifelong; and that 
both white- and blue-collar workers now tend to seek jobs 
with greater personal meaning and satisfaction. 

The Paracurriculum 

The passing years may prove that learning deliberately 
designed to occur in the wider ''classroom of the 
community/' rather than learning that transpires only 
inside the walls of the schools, is one of the most 
important features of the lifelong learning continuum. 
This is the concept of the paracurriculum. The 
paracurriculum refers to the body of out-of-school 
experiences which help to strengthen the intellectual 
ability, general background, and coping powers of the 
child or youth (or adult). Tomorrow's educational 
institutions will hopefully make greater or more deliberate 
use of the paracurriculum and the out*of*school milieu 
in which it exists* 
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The school would b« a participatory plannt?r and 
broker for the non-school experiences, which would 
parallel (and supplement! the in-school curriculum of a 
learner and sometime replace it temporarily or 
permanently. Even as early as ages thirteen or fourteen, 
according to the concept of the paracurriculum the young 
learner might elect to engage in various vocational 
activities without an obligation to attend the traditional, 
formal school. This ninety percent shift from curriculum 
(schooling) to paracurriculym {on-the-job or service 
learning) could and should Ke ''brokered" by the school. 

Indispensable to the paracurriculum idea is the policy 
of encouraging and facilitating the lifelong exit and 
reentry privilege with respect to institutioniitiKed schooling. 
This continuing interchange prevails throughout life. The 
dropout problem is, in effect, eliminated by making 
^leaving" and "returning" an integral part of the school 
program. One doesn't drop out- he shifts over with 
guidance and with school "brokerage"- in the lifelong 
learning continuum. 

The Development of a Seamless Curriculum 

With the implementation of the concepts of 
education as a lifelong continuum and the paracurriculum 
comes the corollary plan for a "seamless" curriculum. Some 
of the practices that presently characterize schooling in the 
United States would be eliminated as "seamless" learning 
became a reality. For one thing, the traditional graded 
structure, the practice of arbitrarily assigning children 
to grade one or grade nine, would be replaced by an 
unbroken flow of experiences, planned with and for the 
individual learner throughout his contacts with the school. 

Among additional policies and practices that would 
come to an end with the adoption of a seamless 
curriculum are the practice of chopping education into 
arbitrary segments, K-6-3-3 or variants thereof, and annual 
promotions, which assume that ever;' youngster should 
achieve the same level (usually through exposure to the 
semw teaching procedures) every academic year. 

CoiicIy$lon§ 

Hopefully, the continuum, with its new configurations 
of some long^held theories, is an idea for which the 
timif lias come. 
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One oi the sreatt^s^t challenges to the implemenUtion 
ol this suK««ited re^rsani^ation is the tasik ot 
i4M!uiumi4 ating to all the participants in the educational 
enti'tpHHe students, parents, teachers, counselors, 
administrators— the ^^oals and the rationales tor the 
indicated changes. It one is really committed to the 
concept ot the development of the individual however, 
he ian hardly deny this re*>rgani/ation as a rational 
approach. 

The continuum and the paracurriculum concepts 
combine io create a new approach without totally rejecting 
or disrupting the current educational system. They 
projtvf a new configuration which combines a number of 
familiar ideas — but in a new context. Some of the 
ingredients meshed together include or imply establish^ 
concepts such as paid internships, socially-useful work or 
•'action learning/* continuing education, the year-round 
schm>l or extended school year, open admissions, and the 
"open access to education*' concept. 

In short, the continuum is liki*!y to be acceptable 
to teachers and other school personnel, as well as to be a 
wholesome, welcome, factor in family life— once its 
potential and its resources are clearly understood. 

The Foundation recogni/es the challengi»s 
confronting the traditional rolr of education. The 
foregoing represents but a beginning to the massive and 
concentrated thrust which will be required to meet these 
challenges squarely, 
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Seminars on StrategiiHi for EaucaHonal Chanj^ 
Thrc* hundffii iiti/t-ny pnm.irily from thv St. Louis metro- 
paUun urea, attendfd twt» ..iiv-U.iy si-nunars, sponsorfd by 
the FounUation and held in St. Uuis on {ebrudry 1, and 
Febniary o, 1074. The seminar* were planned to provide a 
torum tor kitures and small «roup discussions related to 
strategies for educational change and iniproving tiu- human 
condition. 

The Seminar Steering Committee, including; Foundation 
representatives, realized that no easv solutions t*^ educational 
problems are available- in St, Louis or in other metropolitan 
areas. 1 he committee planned the Seminars on the premise 
that both short-term and Ion«-ranj;e thmkinj; and planning 
are needed io terref out thi- problems, to identity possible 
solution* wi directions, and to formulate possible alternative 
choices of action. 

Eminent scholars, iinented toward futures research in several 
distiplmes. shared with the Seminar participants possible 
developments of the future in their own areas of expertise. 
Discussion ranged th*- tull continuum-problems in the 
cosmos-in the world • in the United States-and in^the 
cities. In each case, education was spotlighted as a major 
hope for averting crises or ameliorating problems. 



Grants 
and Other 
Activities in 
PrecoIIegiate 
Education 




Future activities and developments reUted to the semin. rs, 
triggered by a high level of participant interest, will ensue. 
Seminar program leaders were 

Kennclh B<HildinK, Economics, University iit CulrtrdJo 
Lester Brown, Overn-ji. Devdopment Co.mcti, W^shingtun, D.C. 
A\aiu» A. Citti., >pt,.„ti'ndt>nt, Atbrna Pubhc Schwi* 
l«hn B. Davn. S«ptT)fifc.idcnt, Minneapoit* Public SchooU 
lehn GtitxiW, Craduati- SctuwJ Pvan, Univtinwy of Calitomia, 

■nicodore Gordon, Th*.> Futurt-s Group, C!j).{onbury, Conntviscui 

Sidney Marland, PrvMikfif, Coiltye Entrance ixjiit^naJion Btwrd 

Cydc Miller, Superintendi-nt, St. louih Publk SchiwU 

lohn rUft, Mentjl Health Hi-*cdrch Institute, University ot Michijwn 

FjuI R«ncft, S.f„ ChancelUir, Saint Louis University 

Harold Shane, Educalion, Indiana UnivvrWty 

Ni»mwn VViUard, Vice IVetidtrnt, Firn National C0 ^nk. New Vork City 
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Seminar Steering Committee members were 

iit raldmc B^hy, Vk*; rft«itdi»nt. D^ntorth FoundaUon 

VViiltatn H. Dafyorth, Ch»ina'!lor Wa^ihington Uniwrsity 

Io»»4.'ph I orUyvc, rf\»wdi»nt. junior Collt»>;c' Dihtrict 4>i St. Lw)uis 

hseph Hartley, Chancx'llor. Univt?niity ot Mis*%<iuri-St. Louis 

Earl Hohbs. Superintendent. Cbyton Schcwl District 

DonaUi I .isatvr Chairni^m ot the Board. Mercantile Trutil Company 

Ciydi- Miller. Supenntendi'nt, St, Loui?» Publk- Sih^wk 

Paul H^ineJl. S.I., Chanw\»!Ior, St. IxiUis University 

Cene L. St hwikk, Pri^Mdent, Dantorth Foundation 

Harold Shane. Eduwation, Indiana Univeniity 

Uiwhard Stum|H?, TreMdeni, Harrjs Teachers College 

Consultation on Articulation between 
PrecoIIegiate and Postsecondary Education 

The Dantorth Foundation Statt have had continuing interest 
tor several years in improved articulation between pre- 
coUegiate and postsecondary institutions. Facilitating the 
concept ot continuous progress calls for improved means 
ot transition from institutions ot one level to another Many 
changes are necessary to bring about improved articulation* 
Among the problems involved are early admissions, dual 
enrollment, the development of nontraditional programs, 
new high school curricula, and institutional costs. Ail of 
these, and others, require more effective means of articulation 
between secondary and postsecondary education, as well 
as between different segments of postsecondary education 
itselt. 

Grant to the Junior CoUifge District of St. Louis 

A gr^nt to the Junior College District of St, Louis, made 
during the 1973-74 fiscal year, allocates up W 517,500 for a 
consultation, to be held in louis in October, 1974, co- 
sponsored by the Foundation and the Junior College District. 
Conference issues will be addressed to improved articulation 
between precollegiate and postsecondary education* 

CitizetifiJiip and Moral EducaiHon 

A major thrust of the Danforth Foundation over the yea.^ 
has been a concern for people and for human vaiues. Rec- 
ognizing the importance of the high schools in contributing 
to the formulation and reinforcement of values and attitudes 
of the nations youth, the Foundation has supported several 
efforts in citizenship education. 

During the past six years grants have been made to institutions 
and organizations for work in curriculum development and 
teacher education for improved approaches to learning in 
areas of attitude development* Approximately thirty cur- 
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ncula h.t« bwn dt-vi-U^pt^l in civic educjtion. IVhile the 
Fttundatuin har. luu Ini-n tin- s**!*. support tor these curriculum 
cHortN u has uU-ntitud iisdf us u spearhead in such 
undertaking's. 

Current national tonct-rns tend to make even more com- 
pt'lliua thf urgt-ncy ot thf Foundation u^ enlarge its already- 
identttied leadership posture in citizenship development and 
moral education. StaH, like most other educators interested 
_ in dttitudinal development, have been attempting to find 
answers to the penetrating and ditticult question. "What are 
the best approaches tor learning in the civic and moral edu- 
cation domainsr" 

Whereas eariser ettorts of the Foundation placed particular 
emphasis on curriculum development and teacher education, 
It has now broadened its scope to tap new resources- to 
look for developmental ideas and processes trom people in 
other areas- tor example, university scholars and national 
assiHiatsons. 

-To help give Foundation Statt some current answers to the 
question, "What are the best approaches tor learning in the 
civic and moral education domains?" j Consultation wjs 
held in mid-March, m. Moderated by Stephen Bailey, the 
group urged the Dantorth Foundation to spur new efforts, 
to nurture varied approaches, and to continue to be looket! 
toivard as a major initiator in finding new ways to improve 
teachir." and learning in citizenship and moral education. 
Participants in the M.'rch 14-15, 1'574, Consultation were 
Stephen BjiU-y, V^t: Vu-sidvnt. Arnvric-jn Count!! on Eiiucjtion 
Donald Her/K-rg, CkJtJiwti' School Own, Q-orgt-town UnsvtTsity 
Ldt-rcnu' KohlbtTK, EiiutdUun and Sotidi I'sytholoj-y, 

Hjr\'drd Univcriity 
Chjrlf^, gusgi. y. Exetutivc Diii-rtor. Law m j Vrw SoLjtty 
Rithard Snydvr, IJirfcUn ot Vli^j^w Centi-r, 

I'hi' Ohio StJtf L'nivt'rsity 
Alan VVi-stin, Covfmmcnt, Ci.'umHiij University 
Fred Wiiht-lms, tormtr Exivutiv^- ♦ktrvfary, Asitnijlion for 

SuptTvlwon and t'urriruluni Dtwiopment 
Ct-rjidint- Baghy, Vice ['rcident, Dantorsh FoundJiion 
VVam-n Bryan Martin. Vice rrf«,idfnt, Dantorth Foundation 
^' ^^**'«kk, Prfwdfrn, Dantorth foundation 

.In May, 1974, a second Consultation on civic and moral edu- 
cation was held, this time bringing together, among others, 
directors of several projects funded by the Dantorth Foun- 
dation in civic education and moral education. 

The participants in the second Consultation were 

Cliw Beck, Dineitor. Ontario Institute tor the Study of Edwation 
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fiisr COT iwttirai 

l\ydd Cbrk, National Hducjtion niUH^ton 

iiUvvin I'Vnion, Diavtor ot tho Edut^aiiim Ccnivr, 

C jrm>;if Ntt lUin University 
UivhafiJ lirah*im, IVliovv, Bnn^kinj^ji In^^tiiutf 
Lavvrenic KohllH»rg, EUui^tiun and Siwiai TiiycholoKy, 

Harvard Univ\»r*»ity 
Kt»nnt'th I und. l^t'Mdcnt -Edufation, l.uihvron Ctmi'ral Hu*^pital 
Ralph MohhtT, Eduiatu>n, Boi^on Univt»n»ity 
C'harli'N OuigWy, E^t^utivi' Director, Law in a FriH? Sivifty 
'liiilKTt S|H*ihvn SujH-rintcndvnt, Bruokhnt? (Mah*Nichujit»tt!») 

Public Sihools 
Robi'rt Spivt»y, Priwost, Co!k»j*c of Arts .and Scifnct^ 

Florida Statr Univi'rsity 
G<7raldmt» Bagby, Vkx* PrcMdi?nt, Danh^rth Foundation 
Genu L. Schwikk, Prtf?»ident, Da^iUirth Foundation 




Grants for Pro|ects in Moral Educalion 

Grants tolaling $412,845 were made to Carnegie-Mellon 
University and Harvard University to expand, over the next 
three years, a project in developmental moral education. 

This project proposes to conduct two complementary pro- 
grams of moral education, one in the Boston area and one 
in Pittsburgh* These programs will be based on twenty years 
oi research on moral development and moral education, 
conducted by Lawrence Kohlberg, of Harvard University, 
and his colleagues. The educational aspect of the project 
'^involves discussions, in school classes, of moral problems 
and situations designed to facilitate movement through stages 
of moral development, derived through research. 

The moral stages were defined and tested through a 
research study which followed a group of fifty Americans 
through preadolescence, adolescence, and young adulthood. 
The existence and invariant order of these stages have also 
been verified in other cultures. The stages are as followsj 
Stage 1: Heteronomous or punishment and obedience 
morality. 

Stage 2: Morality of Exchange (you do something for me, 
and ril do something for you}* 




SUgi' 3: Inti'f pcrsi^nal contormity and mutuality orivntation 
(In* nice, bv coiuvrni'U about others,, and you'll be 
appro vet! of). 

Stage 4; Social system maintenance morality (we all need to 

maintain the rules of our siuietyl 
Stage 5; Orientation to a 5»ociai contract based on unive^'-al 

individuartights. 
Stage o; Orientation to universal ethical principles ot justice. 

For the past eight years, Kohlberg and his colleagues have 
engaged in developing and researching a theory ot moral 
education based on these findings of universal moral stages. 
Basically, the theory takes as its educational goal the stim- 
ulation ot moral development to the next or to a higher stage. 
The project, then, undertakes to translate the approach trom 
a research orientation in moral development to one in which 
teachers and schools can and do engage as a part of a second- 
ary school curriculum. It proposes to derive and test better 
methods lor achieving moral developmental goals through 
developmental moral education. 

A grant ot S20,300 was made to the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development to fund dialogues and 
coiloquia to encourage careful input from experts in academic 
disciplines toward the identification of values on which 
schooling might/should focus; that is, toward the identification 
of moral imperatives. 

Among the goals of this project are the following: 

1, To begin to add a more explicit moral dimension to U.S. 
education to supplement the cognitive and affective 
domains. 

2, To begin to create a clearer body of values, expressed as 
premises, to give direction to the future activities of the 
Association tor Supervision and Curriculum Development. 

3, To exercise a positive influence on the development of the 
ASCD Annual Conferences in 1^75 and 1976, conferences 
which usually have an attendance of approximately 12,000 
participants. 

4, To arouse the interest of other national organizations 
related to the work of secondary schools, calling to their 

- attention the emerg^»at concern for values with the hope 
. that their annual programs could also include reUted 
topics. 
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Program in Danfarth School Administralors reUowtOilp Program 
Precoilegiale 

Education Hanhnth School Administrators Fellowship IVogram 

providi*^, opportunitit's tor principals in urban stnrondary 
schools to develop their school leadership skills. This pro- 
gram is based on the beliet that educators should assume 
increased riH,ponsibility for their professional growth. The 
exercisi' ot such responsibility requires that administrators 
be p; ^vided with biMh time and access to specialized sources 
ct expertise. The program is designed to provide both. 

In the Dantorth Scho4>! Administrators Fellowship Program. 
Persians engaged in. or qualified tor, high administrative 
positions in secondary schools are provided a Fellowship 
experience tor nine months. During the 1973-74 school year 
a total ot titteen principals, assistant principals, and other 
administrative otticers from three cities — Cincinnati. 
Louisville, and St. Louis -participated in the program. 

For the 1974-75 school year five urban school districts- 
Atlanta, Louisville, Minneapolis, St. Louis, and St. Paul— 
each is placing five senior high school principals in the pro- 
gram. During the school year the principal is tree from school 
administrative responsibilities tor seminars and related 
activities. A small stipend is awarded each participant to 
encourage extra study in evenings, weekends, and through 
the summer. 

Informal seminars, consultations, community work, and 
study sessions with educational and community leaders add 
important dimensions to the program. Fellows from the five 
cities often mwt together for an exchange of experiences A 
qualified person in each community serves as coordinator 
of the k^cal Fellows and works closely with a school district 
liaison person and national consultants^. 

Coordinators of the 1973-74 program were: 

David Colton, Center for Educational Field Studies, 

Washington University 
William Kritek, Center for Educational Field Studies, 

Washington University 

School District Liaison Officers and Coordinators were: 
Cincinnati — 

District Liaison: Willis Hoiloway, Assistant 
Superintendent, Cincinnati Public Schools 
Local Coordinator; lames C. LaPlant, Education, 
University of Cincinnati 
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LouiiiVille— 

District Liaison: Roy Fork's Director, Louisville 
Urban Educah4>n C'enU'i 

Local Coordinator; William L. Husk, Associate Director, 
Louisville Urban Education Center 

St. Louis— 

District Liaison: Ernest lones, Assistant Superintendent, 

St. Louis Public Schools 
Local Coordinator: Stefan P. Krchniak, Education, 

Southern Illinois University — Euvvardsville 

The Director for the 1P73-74 school year was Gene L, Schwilck; 
Ann Pidgeon and Mae Spain served as Program Secretaries. 
As ot lune. IO74, Geraldine Bagby is the Director; Kay Putnam 
is Program Secretary. 
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In 1968, in response to the many pressing problems being I T«.U*«, A f£ • 
encountered by the City ot St. Louis, the Dantorth Foun- AiraiTS 
dation began a program in urban affairs. While the 
Foundation did not attempt to serve ail areas of concern, 
it did strive to assist in a field where it had, through the years, 
gained some expertise -education. The urban program sought 
to meet the educational needs of the indigenous, disadvan- 
taged Liti/ens, and activities were supported which ranged 
from acquainting elementary school students with basic 
health programs to helping their parents understand voting 
procedures through adult education programs. 

The urban program of the Foundation has evolved over the 
last. si)i vfars, always focusing on the central theme of edu- 
cation, Init ever trying to be timely in an effort to anticipate 
approaching problem areas. For example, the Foundation has 
included in its activities the support of projects which deal 
with planning for the economic development of the St. Louis 
metropolitan area, insc>far as such planning contributes to 
the enhancement of the dignity of individuals. Following 
in its entirety is a position paper, recently approved by the 
Trustees of the Foundation. The paper reaffirms some past 
and present policies of the program in urban affairs in St. 
Louis, and explores new avenues of Foundation activity. 
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TheCiiy SECT COW AV/UUBIE 

The Si. Louis Region, like most metropolitan areas, 
is suffering trom fragmentation and division. The 
metropolitan area lies within two states, two federal 
regions, eight counties, 182 separate municipalities, and 
312 distinct governing districts— many of them dealing in 
overlapping activities and competing for the same state and 
federal dollars. At the turn ot the century most observers 
would have predicted that St. Louis would be not only the 
largest city in the Midwest, but also the major economic 
center betwt^n the two coasts. By 1950 it was obvious 
to al! that St. Louis had not reached either posit ion« but 
rather had become the symbol of a city in crisis. 
Unemployment, crime, an outmoded city charter, and issues 
related to minority problems all contributed to the decline. 
In 1970, St. Louis ranked seventeenth among the eighteen 
largest population centers of the nation in the number of 
citizens over the age of twenty-five who are high school 
graduates— symbolic of an unskilled labor market and 
reflective of a problem contributing to a city in crisis. 

A decade ago, planning for the Gateway Arch and 

the new Stadium symbolized the revttalization of 
downtown St. Louis. In the years that followed, support 
for downtown St. Louis faltered. Increasingly, the city was 
fragmented by issues of politics, race, city-county rivalry, 
and failure to gain a momentum of regional leadership. 

During the past two years, a growing sense of need 
for metropolitan unity has developed, prompted by the 
realization that the various communities of St. Louis are 
mutually interdependent. Community m^tings have been 
conducted in a more positive atmosphere marked by a 
decrease in the practice of assigning blame to others. 
The metropolitan Chamber of Commerce united with the 
Regional Industrial Development Corporation and the 
Research Council in an effort to gain greater coordination 
of regional planning. The new organization is called the 
St. Louis Regional Commerce and Growth Association* 
Although a movement for a regional council of 
governments was unsuccessful in the State Legislature, 
considerable publicity gave focus to the seriousness of the 
present fragmentation of political units. In the last year, 
plans for the expenditure of more than $4,000,000 in new 
office and hotel facilities were announced for the 
downtown area. A spark of optimism and pride in the 
city was rekindled. 
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This growing sense of unity was seriously damaged in 
the early months ot I074. Following extensive study of 
rapid mass transportation in the metropolitan area, many 
community leaders and community organizations 
endorsed the first leg of a mass transit system. In response 
to a public announcement, citizens of the area reacted 
negatively and registered vigorous opposition. Again, the 
area was splintered in its vision and in its effort to obtain 
a community-wide goal that could serve as a guidepost 
- and rallying point in the continued development of the 
rq;ion« 

The Probiem 

During the past year Danforth Trustees and Staff have 
studied the most appropriate and feasible role for the 
Foundation in its program of urban affairs. Obviously, the 
Foundation d^H^s not possess sufficient funds to solve the 
many serious problems in St. Louis. The Foundation 
^^J^n^^ support annually the many worthwhile and 
desperately needed programs such as those in housing, 
manpower training, and crime abatement; nor can it 
assume responsibility in the direct funding of major 
study projects. 

\Uny observers criticize metropolitan St. Louis, not 
in its uniqueness or in the degree of seriousness of its 
problems, hut in the failure of people in the region to deal 
effectively with communication among various citizen 
constituencies. Cjti/ens often do not have adequate 
information to deal with problems and proposed solutions. 
This lack compounds the problem of accomplishing 
regional unity on major issues and goals. Fragmentation of 
efforts and the struggle of a city constricted by an 
outmoded Charter, which denies annexation, make more 
.4if f icult the task of reaching regional consensus. 

Similar problems exist in the public ef^ucational 
systems. The city population is almost equally divided 
between white and black. The problems resulting from 
schools, a shift in needs and aspirations of 

iiT^ite student bodies, a decreasing u% base, an extended 
teachers' strike, and a School Board facing financial 
bankruptcy fan the flames of frustration and 
disenchantment. Suburban school districts, with greatly 
divergent financial resources for funding schools, cciipete 

r among themselves and with the city for financial support. 
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Pa&t Efforts of the Foundation 

U IS in this setting ihut the Danforth Foundation 5iix 
ytsus .i^'o initiated eHoris in urban atlairs. Programs and » 
grants wviv restricted t%> metropolitan St. Louis and were 
directed toward *»upport ot project** that served lo 
ameliorate problems ot persons suttertng from 
deprivation or racial discrimination. Since l^c»S, the 
Foundation has suppifrted more than 100 organizations 
through more than l&O grants. AUhougb the Statt are 
convinced that tht*se actions assisti»d deserving groups 
and persons, evidence suggests that ihe Foundation tried to 
serve on too many fronts. Even in c^lucation, the impact 
ot the work ot the Foundation was biuntt*d by widely 
diverse interests and activities. It can be argut\i that both 
within and outside tormal education the Foundation 
supported a large variety ot projects without evident purpose. 
At no point lexcept through capital grants to two 
universities and one college) did the actions of the 
Foundation penetrate deeply enough into the community 
to create far-reaching changes. Trustees and Staff have 
reali/t»d that the program in urban affairs must formulate 
more focused objectives in order to achieve greater impact. 

Future Efforts of the Foundation 

Following careful study the Trusti^^s and Staff 
affirmed that in urban affairs in St, Louis, the work ot the 
Foundation will be centralized in two areas: etiucation and 
economic development. These two. areas of concentration 
were chosen following study, analysis, and discussion with 
civic leaders, national consultants, and citizens of the 
area. In order to achieve maximum impact, the work of 
the Foundation in each area will be rt»stricted. 

The Foundation will not only respond to requests but 
it will also initiate efforts of its own. Although Foundation 
funds are limited, the Trustees and Staff are cognizant that 
they must be alert to a range of existing and challenging 
possibilities; and they desire to remain sufficiently flexible 
in the work of the Foundation, to be able to grasp 
opportunities to serve the community in swift, creative, and 
appropriate ways. 

Education 

Education will remain a major area in which the 
efforts of the Foundation will be directed. This results 
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from a continuing Mislt that t-ducation of pttiple is basic 
to the absolution probknis and the di-vtloprnt-nt of a 
more humant- society. h\ fUuiatiiin tht- f oundation will 
continue to %vork actively, giving priority to ntt-ds of the 
disadvantaged among residents of the metropolitan St, Louis 
area and assisting the community to meet the basic 
educdtionaJ needs ot persons from early childhood through 
adult jvars. 

In education for the past several years, the urban 
affairs program has narrowed its thrust to insiTvice 
education of teachers and administrators. The Staff will 
build on experience in this area and continue to move in 
that direction. The Staff recognize that the Foundation 
cannot supply j Ijrge quantity of money to schools. The 
Staff further recognize that money alone cannot "buy" 
solutions. Rather, Foundation efforts will be directed 
toward the broadening of vision of educational leadership, 
the establishment of a greater sense of cooperation 
between the business community and the schools, and a 
more informed participation of the public in mai ing 
educational decisions. Cooperation among educational 
institutions is essential for greater efficiency, improved 
programs, and more optit^ns for all learners, The problems 
of education in the city cannot be solved, or even treated, 
in isolation from the greater metropolitan area. Because 
educators hold a strategic position in influencing youth, 
it is important that they encourage a sense of hope and 
faith in the possibilities of education to assist people in the 
betterment of the human condition, 

Economk Development 

In the field of planning for economic development for 
metropolitan St. Louis, the Foundation will use the funds 
available to assist those individuals and organizations 
worthing toward the design and implementation of 
"programs which contribute to the development of the 
entire region. Recognizing that it is the responsibility of 
public and private organizations to conduct studies and to 
::.^f"'<>ie«^* potential development of the community, the 
.j^^undatiQii Staff will support citizen involvement in 
planning and will provide consultations in which citizens 
can become better informed. 

Hopefully, the citizens of the metropolitan area, when 
equipped with additional information and expanded 
contact with knowledgeable persons, will become better 
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quaittied to parlicipate m making intdligi'nt Uecisions tor 
ihv iiiUiw grinvth of thc» communily. 

In working with the many groups who are concerned 
wiih the development oi the city, efforts will be expended 
to encourage interagency CiH>peratu>n and better 
understanding of the interest and plans of the various 
c^mstituencies of the metropohtan area toward the i»nd that 
an informed cili/enry will enable the community to take 
better advantage of the opjH>rtunities available and to 
recognize the implications of alternative «utures. 

Through an informed public and a more coordinated 
leadership of organizations and planners, it is hoped thai 
the rate, as well as the quality, of human reconciliation 
can be increased. The ultimate objective of the work of 
the Foundation is to enhance the human condition— for all 
persons— and to diminish social injustices. The 
Foundation seeks to strengthen a sense of community 
among all citizens through its educational and regional 
development thrust in urban affairs in St. Louis* 

Summary 

In urban affairs the activities of the Foundation are 
limited to the St. Louis metropolitan area and have as theii 
major concern the needs of those persons who are the 
victims of poverty, racism, and educational deprivation. 
Therefore, interest and work in urban affairs are 
concentrated in the field of urban education and in the 
area of planning for economic development. Priority is 
focused on the needs of the disadvantaged among the 
residents of the metropolitan area. 
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Grants ttudv in thv art-a of Urb.m Attairs this year retiwu-d 
poluifs, outhni'ii in iiu- jniMlum injpt'i, to pufMif activities 
mtheHvIdsof idiu.itfon and planning econotita development. 
St. Louis Board of Education 

Two jiMRts wm- made to the St. I ouis Bourd ot Edui ation. 
A gram ot $500,000 ^vas niaJf to Marrii, Tt-.u-hi-rs Culiv^e 
to imtiatf m St. Lout}, a tifld-ct'ntcnd, prm'ivitv and in- 
st'rvicf tcathiT education program. Harris Tcathi-n, Ct^llcse 
._ hoidsarok'i\hith is unique anum^poststiondarv institutions. 
Servsni- as an arm ot the St. Louis Public- School System, 
it has prepared approvimately one-halt ot the elementary 
teachers employed in the St. I.ouis schools. In existence tor 
more than a century, fiarns Teaihers College expended its 
ettoits durin« ihv lust IOC years almost exclusively toward 
the prcservice education t»t teachers. Withm the last several 
years, houever, the College has assumed a broader philosophic 
stance. Increased attention is bein>; directed ttnv.ird inservice 
eiiucation tor leathers in the St. I.ouis Public Schools. This 
program provides tor individualized, tlexible activities tor 
each student tvith >;reater involvement in classrooms and the 
community than the typitjl teacher preparation program. 
I he second grant ti> the St. I,i>uis i^oard ot L'ducation was 
a grant ot SIS5,42o tor the development and implementation 
ot a management and instructional information system tor 
the St. Louis Public Schools. The Hoard ot Education has 
recently reordered its priorities and placed greater emphasis 
on the establishment of a strengthened department of 
evaluation and research with the goal ot providing increased 
information for decision-making by teachers, administrators, 
and citi/cns. An expanded department has been identified, 
a new director obtained, and direct communication to the 
Superintendent's office as well as liaison with all teachers 
and administrators has been established. 

The American Society of Planning Officials 

Exemplary ot ^-rants made tor the planning of economic 
development for the St. Louis metropolitan area is a grant 
made to The American StKiety ot Planning Officials of 
$155,000 to conduct an analysis in seven cities of the rolo of 
-;<iti^ca*, private metropolitan planjting aswiciation,, and 
other organizations in building consensus among citi/en 
interests. St. Louis, like all cities, is experiencing increasing 
difficulty in getting public support for major projects. A 
decade ago, ihe planning for the Gateway Arch and the 
Stadium were symbols of public interest and support for 
the continued development of St. Louis. The last ten yeaj^ 
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have lacked high points oi public pride* Many would acclaim 
a ni< ' change in dim * during the last two years; namely^ 
a feeling ot greater unity, coupieJ wilh a recognition of the 
vvorthlessness of continued fragmentation of effort and the 
casting of blame. Recent studies of rapid transit, airport 
relocation, modernization of the port, relocation of rail yards, 
a metropolitan-area government, and the construction of a 
dam on the Menimec River for the development of a maior 
recreation area have all received great publicity and public 
attention. None has captured the enthusiasm of the public- 
In spite of renewed efforts of many people and a growing 
optimism, the metiopolitan area is without ,in accepted goal, 
1 he American Society of Planning Officials, Chicago, Illinois, 
under the direction of a task force of twelve representative 
Si \.oiih citizens and with the assistance of '^V :n Four of 
St. Louis will study other cities to gain insighi^ mto the com- 
mon elements that must be present for rallying citizen sup- 
port of major projtK:ts, The effort is not to analyze cities 
and place blame for failures, but rather to luok forward and 
identify positive and constructive climates necessary for 
continued progress. 




St« Louis Regional Commerce and Growth As$<N:tation 

A grant was made to the St. Louis Regional Commerce and 
Growth Association to assist in funding the research division 
of the organization. 1 he St. Louis Regional Commerce and 
Growth Association is a reorganised chamber of commerce 
and development corporation, it has been endorseti widely 
by local business and indui. ^y through a doubling of member- 
ship dues and the donation of time of community leaders. 
The first year plan of action calls for an expansion of a re- 
search arm in order to provide information for planning 
and decision-making based on facts aftd tVell-conceived 
strategies. The Foundation grant was awarded to the Asso- 
ciation to encourage and stimulate the development of a 
sound research capacitv and thus provide an expanded base 
for economic planning for the metropolitan area. 
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A Mrant S10.C300 was mMv to Catalyst Associutes for the 
purpose utruiting, !,tjmula{m«, and training lay leadyrs 
to be active in support oi youth piojtvts, particularly in 
juvenile justice. All too often well-intentioned lay volunteers 
bring superficial knowledge or inadequate skills in their 
desire to provideassistance. This board community kuK\cri 
has worked informally for a number ot years in providing 
training to capable persons who may be inadequately 
informed concerning unique problems of youth. This pro- 
ject expands their capability to serve a larger number of 
pers4ins. 

The Fellowship programs of the Foundation in the area of 
urban affairs have sought primarily to equip St. Louisians 
to deal with the problems of their city. 



St. Louis Metropolitan Fellowships 

The St. Louis Metropolitan Fellowships provide assistance 
for individuals from the St. Louis area who show promise 
of becoming efttctive leaders in accelerating community 
development and human rctonciiiation. Thest Fellowships 
support undergraduate or graduate study programs of men 
and women who are at a stage in their development at which 
particular educational e>tpt;riences may increase their leader- 
ship capacities. Eighty Fellows are currently in study in this 
Program. 

The awards are made for a one-year period. Requests for 
renewal may be made each year until achievement of the 
educational goal. Support does not exceed four years. The 
financial assistance includes funds for tuition, books, and a 
stipend to assist with living expenses. The final group of 
Fellows for this Program was selected in the spring of 1972. 
The Program Director in 1073-74 was Gene L. Schwilck. 
Otis A. lackson will be the Director for l*?74-75, and Mae 
Spain serves as Program Secretary. 
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St. Louis Metropolitan Leadership Program 

From the original format of the St. Louis Metropolitan Fello^v- 
ship Program has emerged a program designed to serve more 
uffectfveiy the goal of developing potential cwmmunit-^' 
leaders in promoting community programs and human rec- 
onciliation. During the summers preceding the junior and 
of undergraduate study for individuals from the St. Louis 
metropolitan area who show promise of becoming effective 
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leaders in promoting community progri^ms and human* rec- 
onciliation. During the summers preceding the junior and 
senior years ot study, each individual is placed in an eight- 
week internship position in such tields as business, labor, 
public service, and mass media. During the years of formal 
study and the summer.internship, seminars are held to provide 
opportunities tor persons to engage in discussion with one 
another and with leaders ot the community. The internship 
experience enables each person to work in tieids related to 
his academic study, 




Persons jre sought who wMl contribute to greater com- 
munitation and understanding of community issues, who 
possess skills and the desire to enable people of various view- 
points to work together in the solution of problems, and who 
are at a stage in their development at which additional edu- 
cational and practical experiences will enhance their capacity 
for leadership. Candidate^ are ordinarily expected to pursue 
degree programs in St. Louis-area institutions. Preference is 
given to applicants under 30 years of age. No racial or religious 
restrictions are applied. Competition for the Program begins 
in the fall preceding the fir*t summer internship and the junior 
year ot study. # 

Members of the Advisory Council for 1973-74 were 

VVillMm I. Harrison, Director, Otdci' ot Urban Proiccts, 

VVasihington University 
CaJhryn M^^n, Director of Cuidanci? 4nd Cuun*c]Iing, 

E*i^t St. lo'jis Board ot Educ-ition 
It'andti^ Ntathmti, Counselor, Vashon High School 
Thei^dorv McMillian. lud^e, Mi^^oUtrCourt ot Appeal 
DjvuI H. Morcy, Kctired. Boatmen's National Bank 
Gvor^e E. MovvftT, I'rotfjiikir ot Education, University ot Misw^uri- 

St louis 

!ohn C, Robertson. Administrative Vice President, The {unior CoUege 
DiJ^tnct ot Louis-- St. louii* County 
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N« .nun R Svay, unmvrly Oimtor ot dviimct division, 

Siuut ^vtx'i^v Vto]iH is ot thv Hi'alth and VVvUarc Council 
Margaa't Bu^h WiljHm, Atuirnvy dt law 

Participating in the selection procest* W4?rc 
Barry Anderson. Washington UnivtT«ty 
Carrie E, Bash, Urban Lfj^ui? St. Louis 
Claryct? Braddix, City o\ Ea^t St loui!, Pdiri' Hepartrntfrn 
Flurenwi* Buwn, NU»r*imfc Community Collect' 
lantft CampMl, Ht. Iouin Mtftropolitan FVlUnv 
Stephtjn Dje?K'hn»»n St. Louis Public S* hm>ls 
- Morgart't Oa^cn. Washington IfnivcTiiity 
Robi>rt A. Dc'HIauw, St. Louis Pubhc SchiHiis 
Ki»gindid Dickson, Inroads, Inc. 

WarUv L Kvan?», Otticc ot Congrc'SHman Wiliiam C'^ay 
!amt>s Gr4H>ich, St. Louin Suburban Icachcrs AhMWiation 
Ronald L. jacUon, Washington Untvcrstty 
Kathy KindcrtathtT, Harris Teavhers Coll^go 
Maivin O. Kmmig, St. louis Public SchooU and 

Hantorth SchtH>l Administrators Fellow 
William L Kntt'k, Washington Univfrbity 

IVrry Lt-wis. AttonH-y at I aw and St. louii, Metropolitan Ft-Ilow 

Michael lowt-nstcm, Harris Teachen* Colk^gf 

WalU-ttc* C. Lynch, ILjrns TVachors College 

Savannah Milk-r. St louis Tubhc Schools 

lavvu-mcF. NuhiWson, Mains UmI ht-rs i "^ilkgc 

Fiitt-n O'Hrifn, Harris Lrachas Colk'gt' 

Ann F. IVuf. St. Unas Publjc Schools 

Wendfll Rjvcrs, L!nivi'rsity o? Nhssouri-St. I.ouis 

Ruth F. Schotidd. St. Loin^ Pubjjc Schools 

Rt^bcft A. Spt^ncff- WcLv,tvr ColU-gc 

Iam«iH. Sporlvdt'f, k't^Vandvr44ni, \m . and St. louts 

Mi^:ropi»iitan Fflknv 
Josie Nt, Thomas, Sumner Parent C\mgrfss 
Michad Thomas, St, louis Public Schools and Danhuth Schwi 

Administrators FVUow 
David T. Wi-ir, St. Louis Mvtropohtan Fellow 
Urnia S. Wilsi>n, Washington L^nivvrsily 
Irtw VVnght, Harns Ifachers Colk-gf 

Thi' rrogrum Director in 1073-74 was Gene I. Schwiick, 
Otis A. lackson wili be the Director tor 1974-75, and Mae 
Spain serves as Program Secretary. 
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operational 
Procedures 
and Practices 



Prof r:im§ 

Thi> day^to-ddv operations tMch Program art* conducted 
by a Program Director, who is also a member of the pro- 
fessional Staii oi the Foundation, and a team of assistants. 
The Advisory Councils, which make recommendations about 
new policies and procedures, and selection committees, which 
dt'termme new f ellows and appointees, are comprised of 
persons outside the Foundation who are knowledgable about 
the specific area ot education which the Program seeks to 
serve. 

An information booklet, which provides more detailed in- 
formation than is available in this Report, is published tor 
each Program. In addition, the Associate Program publishes 
a directory listing all Associates by college and univrrsity. 
Another publication. The Fcllowi^hip Dinxtopy, provides bio- 
graphical for all recipients of Fellowships for the year, 
Danforth Neir^ ami Noh^^, published three times, a year, 
carries articles about current Foundation interests, 
explorations, and evaluations. 

Grants 

The Foundation Committees in Higher Education, Precoj- 
legiateFducation,and Urban Affairs consider proposals which 
are eligible for funding under Foundation guidelines. The 
Committees are composed of professional Staff members 
who, after thorough investigation, either make final deter- 
mination regarding funding or recommend funding to the 
Trustees, 

Those si>eking support from the Danforth Foundation are 
advised to bok elsewhere if (a) their projects seem to fall 
outside the guidelines of ihe work ohthe Foundation,-' or (b) 
the amount requested is quite small and thus might be pro- 
vided by a local family fund or charitable trust, or (c) the 
applicant has need of getting an answer within a period of 
a few days. 
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Grant Proposal Formal 

In submitting a proposal the following information should 
hv \\Mhuh\i: the aims ot thv project, the methods and proce- 
dures to be used, the personnel and financial resources avail- 
able and/or needed, and evidence oi tax-exempt status 
(including whether or not the organization is considered by 
the United States Internal Revenue Service to be a "private 
toundation"), Xo special tiumat need be tollovveci in writing 
the proposal and multiple copies are not necessary. Grant 
propo^al material becomes the property of the Foundation 
and is not returnable, A proposal from an individual seeking 
support for an institution or agency shouki have the ap- 
proval of an administrative officer 




Only exempt activities described in section 170(c)(2)(B) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 are eligible to receive grants. 
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Limitations 
to the 

Grant«Mdking 
of the Foundation 



The Found.ition, by policy, dofs no! makt' support uvjiljblo 
in the tollowin^ urt'js: 

-Kmiowmtnt *ind capital >;rants 

— OpiTatin^ btidgfts 

— Fund-raising programs 

— Matt'huig grants 

~ Building;., and t'iiuipnu*nl 

— International education 

— rrojvcts outside o\ the United Stales 

— KestMrch 

-Financial suppin't systems of schools and colleges 

— Faculty salaries 

— Cultural activitic- 

— Publications 

— Audio and visual media 
-Visiting lecturers and protessorships 
-Planning grants 

-Individually-oriented grants (other than those awr.rded 
through programs administered by the Foundation) 

-Undergraduate i>r graduate scholarships and fellowships 
(other than tht^se administered by the Foundation! 

— Honors programs 

— Institutional self -studies 

— Educational conferences, meetings, and seminars (except 
those sponsored by the Foundation) 

-Denominational [f!i^;tous programs and {cathin^ pt 
rt'h^ion by nt>n-i<>Ik'«iatf agt-ncies 

— Churches and chiirth ageniies (with tht' t'Mcption . 
of church-ri'latcd bchoolv and mlk'gesl 
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-Collegi^ite in»ititution.s not accrt'ditfd by 
iUv appropriiiti* it*>;i4m*ii dissociation 

rmicssional st hools and educational programs 

-Prt^school and cUniicntary education 

-Intornia! educational programs of community, weltarc, 
and social service agencies 



« 
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Grants 
Awardad to 

Specific 

prior to 
6/1/73 


Grants 
Awarded 

thru 
5/31/74 


Grant 
Faynwnts 
made 

6/1/73 
thru 
5/31/74 


Paymants 
Ramaining 
to be mad* 
at of 

6/1/74 


Aiabarrui Consortium for the ; 

Deveiopment of Higher Education 
D6\mtopmwt of a communication 

imtwerk ^mong se\mn 4/«tem« 

ra//«gfs un{vnniti§$ 


$ 60.000 


$ 


10,000 




American Association for 

Higher Education 
Serv/ce mcF ftiot/rct f^xigrw} tor 

instiUft^nsS CQOp^Mtion in higher 


80.000 


• 


25.000 $ 20.000 


American Association of 
School Administrators 

To §it9bl($H M program of mid<Mr^ 
ecfucition f&';$cfwoi Kimini$UMtor$ 


500.000 




160,000 


115.000 


American Society of Planning 
Offlclafs 

AsMUwm^t of seven e/f /as of process for 
reacd/ng community cws^mM 




$ 95,600 


95.600 




American Universities Fieid Staff 
PiogrMm of co/?faraoces for young 
Asi^n $chol§fs 


70.000 






35.000 


Association for Supervision and 
Curricuium Development 

Distoguu to ffaxam/ne ¥Miu§s Mnd 
/ns(rucf joruM goa/s 




20,300 


20.300 




Association of American Colleges 
£xf«ns^ and Bxp§n$km of t/ra Pio/act 
Of} ^oStMtusMd Education of Womm) 


200 000 




70.000 


90.000 


Berea Coiiege 
0ov9lopm$nt matcA/ng grant 


5,000.000 


2,236,811 2.321.501 


The Caiifornia State University and 
Coiieges 

Promotion of eontinuou$ 
oducMtionMt innovation 




5,000 


5.000 




University of Cafifo .:ia. Santa Cruz 

PtOOfMrtJM fyr orBduMto imMchina 
inWnittlf$$ in t$MidontiMl colfogoM 
(Sae Tuehi^g fn^it^ip Progr^mM} 


193,575 




56,218 


25.520 


Camegie-Meifon Univet^fty 
School program in mora/ dava/opmrnf 
and mora/ oducstkm 




351,949 


27.630 


124.319 
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Grants 

Pfoifst 
prk>f to 
6/i/73 


Grants 
AwirdMi 

6/1/73 
thru 
5/31/74 


Grant 
I^iymantt 
tnada 

6/1/73 
thru 
5/31/74 


Pnymtntt 

RSflUiiHRff 

tote made . 
»tof 

6/1/74 


CwttTf for T«ichln« EfftctivmMS 
: Safin <^gwiU tot ttmttt^iport^ 

etntm to ancowfagt txe^teiM and 

CSit £in^i» State Cb/Mg*) 


- 




<a) 




Cwtm for Twidifng and Laaming 
in « Damocratie Sociaty 

ctnm* en (s$im<a faculty sateam 
*nd dmnlopmmnt 




l,8S4,310<b} 


— 


Oia^mCoUaga 




80,000 


40.000 


40.0)0 


\ nim{tta# for ErantMnic 


150«0Q0 




25,000 




Cofiftitutionit Rights Foundation 

£$Mfi$hmwnt of « mfdw^st con^lting 

0fflc9Mnd9xtmtshncftlmnMthn9l 
eonsuiung nrviea 

Program to bmdmilMdtnhipfolt in . 
iwrnnile cfiminai Jttatica aystama 


226.000 


10,000 


77.650 
10,000 


81,650 


Consultatfona In Campus Mlnlatiy 
Mfm Of vcf mtm (0 mM«tvMi 




115,000 


6,836^(0 105,000 


wore rfHinaaiion 

itUbilsiimant^an intamsUfparoafam 
inpMfeaffakainStLoula 


600,000 




125,000 


350,000 : 


MH'jiCii Tor Amarican Pri\wta 
V Edueatfon 
£xtenj;^ ofaarvloaa to nwnbae a^wola 


60,000 




20,000 


20.000 


of Southam Unlvarsitias 

r^SowttumFlhwafilr Funda: a pngram 
^ faculty fweniitn,ant,aupfiort and 

- frtantfaB ofaafiiar grant 


5,000,000 




85,135 


101,764 


1,000,000 




1, 








i -County Open Houting 
'#^m0nm to ; jemMt «ee*«» a* miiwity 
fifoupa to fiouaing epporUtnitiaa 
thnushout matnfioti^ 
StLouiaana 


10,000 

■ ^ . . . < 




10,000 
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Gnntt 




Grant 






Qrinti 


#% A- 

JRiynHM^ts 


Riymtnts 


Sp«eifie 


Awardtd 




Ramairting 


Pro^ 


mm 


6/1/73 


to bt ma da 


priofto 


thru 


thru 


aaof 


6/i/73 


S/31/74 


5/31/74 


6/1/74 



Ounforth Foundation-Spontortd 8«000 

Pracoiltgiatt Education Activities 
tUtforml study for 6aNar ra/afitosft/px 



Danforth Foundation-Sponsored S.OOO 
Urban Activities for the 
St. Louis Community 

progrBfnM htimSt tou/i area 



Davidson Cottege 
Cmt^itcipliMrf t$9Qhing mi Mam/flg 




2S.000 


25,000 




Eden Theoiogicai Seminary 
E$Uitii$hm§nt ofpiOgi$m foe bi^ck 


27,000 




13.500 




Educational Confederation of 

St. Louis 
EdutMtiOM! sary/eas to (Hd^ic and 

indwpm^dmit Mltwt^ti^ $ctwl$ in 

n7atf0^/lan St Lo«//s 


175 000 




fiO 000 


40 000 


Empire State Coltege 
SiMf Univmty of N9w Yoric 
Eti»bH$hmwt of a rag/om/ ear)far fo 
ftoc/y iium of fa^ty mncam §nd 

iSm C$i\torM for Toaching wd 
iMTiiing in a O^ocntic Sodoty} 
Piogwn to m^ouf9^ ox^l§nG&§nd 
inne¥athn in undkgrMdMto faic^i^ 




245,690 
60,000 


60.000 


245.690 


f ederatian of Regional Accrediting 
Commissions of Higher Educaticm 

Pfogf$m to dmmlop mw critor^ and 
tochniqu§$ fo^ Urn o¥MlMtion of 
in$tituihnM snd programs 


114,000 




38.000 


38,000 


Fund for Peace 

Mowshlpprogfam for ihtomBUonal 
poaoo arid world ordof studio 


330.000 




110.000 


110.000 


Greater Si Louis Commits for 
Freedom of Residence 

fi/ogram of op(^ housing in 
matfopotftan St Louis 


60,000 




25.000 




Harris Teachers Coiiege 
e^abflshmant a/ fiaid^^ntorad, 

prasaryicaf and Insarviea toatiM 

aducat^ program 




300.000 


100.000 


200.000. 
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BEST MW MMUiaig 

Gr«nt» Grant 

Awardtd to Grants Payments PayriMnts 

Sptcific Awarded madt Rtmaining 

Project 6/i/73 6/1/73 to be made 

priorto thru thru asof 

' 6/1/73 S/31/74 S/31/74 6/1/74 

Harvaixi University 260 896 sdSTQ i7finv7 

monf tducMtlon 

^<^^i^Z^ 15.000 7.500 7.500 

EdycMtkm Comm/ftot of Om 

0»fcnh Fcundsthn 

Inroads, Inc. 9e(X)0 9.c»0 

PiogfMm of counseling itrv/ws fef ^'•^^ 

minority high sfucfinfs /i? 

preparMtion for co//«9t i^^ilr incf 

wmm§f intmn$hips in businB$$$s 

Martin Luther King Jr. 50^000 is^MO ~ 

Memorial Canter, inc. «.wwv 

SdifCMtionaf aefiWf/fts of t/re C^r«f 
/e^f /ng !d i4t/«o^ ana cof/age j «Kf 

unimsiti^ 

teaming Center, St. Louis 250,000 75^^ 75 000 

PfogrMt to pioWcfe ins^ico educate •'.vw 

for teacAtft, sl{/dftnf$ §nd c/f/zens of 

^gfto ^ in St LouiM mwtropoliiBn mtm 

Support otAMSoeiatfOfmemtit ' 

Mstropoiltan Housing Corpoiatlon, '233,070 '~~ 396o^ 
St. Louis * 

<a(0(|7 effort to Afov/dt • eoorafitrw^ 
maefumlfm for own r^d 

hou$ing f9f (ow- *nd nuidtfa^int^t 

Missouri Bar Association Foundatiiwi 125,000 25.000 25 000 

Sata-witi* program to »$si$t9ciuc9taft *-»ww *a,ww 

f»ch Omtawand ciwte rtsponMibilitfu 

if^rt §HacV¥aly 

University of Missouri-St. Louis 20.000 10000 

iJnImsity Yaar for Aeti9n Pregnm ' 

N^onaj ^soclatiM of Stcondiry """^ ~ 

Scnoo! rnncipals 

'SMfmidii^roorgvikatiorfproiKt - 1,033,00) • 80.000 i 17.500 ■ 

t<l*tioiHl program of inaarvica edueititan 142,500 47 f 

fofaa^ndaryaehoolprlnGipala 
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KST cm mum 



Grants 
Awarded to 

Specific 
Project 
prior to 
6/1/73 



Ottawa University 
EstMbtishment at Kansas Univmsity of 
an mtucaticnal cm^ter 



Grant 

Grants Payments Payment 

Anrarded made Remaining 

6/1/73 6/1/73 to ba made 

thru thru as of 

5/31/74 S/31/74 6/1/74 



25pCXX) 25,000 



Precolleglate Education Project 
inm>tigattQn and consultations to 

tha PraccHegiate 

Education CommtttBe 



25.000 17,9CK) 7,100 



Princeton University 

instructional program for Undergraduate 
Fallom and Junior Faculty Palfom 
from prodominantiy black colleges 

St. Louis Board of Education 
/nserv/ce education for edmlnistrators 
Inseryice education of staff of new 

Evaluation Division 
Development and implementation of a 

management and instructional 

information system 



175,200 87,600 87,600 



15,000 



2,000 
185,426 



9,280 (d) 
2,000 

69,671 115,755 



St. Louis Regional Commerce and 

Growth Association 
Analysis of region*s economic and growth 

conditions 
Research and Development 

Council ectivlties 



150,000 150,000 
10,OCK} 10.000 



*-o"is.St. Louis County Junior 
College District 
Censultation oti improvad articulation 
batwew pftcollaslate and post- 
secondary ir^stitutions 




17,500 17,500 




St. Loufs-St. Louis County White 
House Conference on Education 

Coordination of a community-wid* 
prognm in Vacation 


100,000 


50,000 


25,000 


Saint Louis University 
MaUsfiing endowment grant 


20,000.000 


20,000,000(e) 




Society for Religion In 

Higher Education 
C^seratlons and activities of the Society's 
fegioial confmences on cotlege teaching 


200.000 


20,000 
24,000 12,000 


60,000 
12.000 
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BEST copy miMii 



Grants 
Awarded to 

Specific 
Project 
prior to 
6/1/73 



Grants 
Awarded 

6/1/73 
thru 
5/31/74 



Southern Association of Coifeges 
and Schools 

AdminisUBtion of combined p/oyrams of 
Souttmrr AssociMtiM and Coliege 
Entrance Examination Board for Negro 
youth in selected metrvpofitan centers^ 
Education impromrw^t Program 

Teaching Internship Programs 
Series of grants to graduate schools 
for teaching internships as an integral 
part of the doctoral program for 
persons preparing for coilege teaching. 
Grants /?ave t>een made to the following 
universities: University of California, 
Santa Cruz; Duke: Emory: Michigan: 
Virginia: Washington (Mis^uri): and 
Yale, Grants for internships at iiberaJ 
arts colleges have been made to 
Antioch, Briarcliff and Earlham Colleges 
and the University of Chic^o. 

Team Four, I no. 

Consultation services to Urban Affairs 
Committee 

Consultation with American Society of 
Planning Officials in project to assess 
con^suS'formirjg process in cities 



Grant 
Payments 
made 

6/1/73 
thru 
5/31/74 



Payments 
Remaining 
to be made 
as of 

6/1/74 



900.000 



45.000 



(Amounts still being paid are listed 
under names of Individual institutions) 



22.400 
11,000 



11,200 
11,CK30 



11.200 



Texas College 

Support of Danforth Distingui^ed 
Visiting Professor Program 



6.000 



6.000 



United Ministries in Higher Education 30,000 
Two Regional Church^University Centers 
for Latin American Policy Study 



10.000 10.000 



Vanderfailt University 
Project of ministry in higher 
education 



7.500 



7.500 



University of Virginia 198,000 
Teeing intership program m English 
(See Teaching Internship Program) 

Washington University 60.000.000 
Matching Ent^wment Grant 



7.776 



60.000.000(e) 



Webster (k)nege 

Challenge grant for financial and future 
m:miemic development needs 



1.400,000 



241.503 
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BEST COPY AVNUni 



Qrtnts 




Gftnt 




Awarded to 


Gnnts 








Awardftd 


mad* 


Rtmaining 


Projtct 


6/1/73 


6/1/73 


to bt made 


pfior to 


thru 


thru 


MOf 


6/1/73 


5/31/74 


5/3i/74 


6/1/74 



Western Association of Schools 60.264 60,264 

and Colleges 

SUHt^ of piOpC^ GMSOthiStiCi) of 

eoc/td/t/ng bodies 



Miscellaneous Grants 

TOTAL GRANTS PAID IN 1973-74 

Grant Refunds ^n 1973-74 



NET GRANT PAYMENTS IN 1973-74 



(a) Funds uncommitted at the end of the 1974 fiscal year were diverted to Centers 
1^: Teaching In a Democratic Society. 

(fo) $2,100,000 was authorized; $1,854,310 remained unallocated at ttie end of 
the 1974 fi»:al year* 

<c) Unexpended portion of amount which was aiioc^tid for expenditure during 
1974 fiscal year does not carry forward. 

(d) Unexpended balance of grant canceled at end of authorized expenditure 
period. 

(e) The Danforth Foundation-Saint Louis University Matching Fund and the 
Oanforth Foundation-Washington University Matching Fund were created by 
the Foundation on July 1, 1973, with the Foundation as trustee of each, by the 
segregation of assets into separate accounts for the benefit of Saint Louis 
University and Washington University, respectively. 



2,623 
$84,810,475 

(21,219) 
$84,789,256 
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BEST mt mum 

Statement of Assets, Liabilities 
and Fund Balance — May 31; 1974 

Asstts 

$ 361,110 

investment securities 

(Quoted market value $111,818,255) (Note 1) 37.861.120 

$38.222.230 

Liabilities and Fund Balance 

Federal excise tax payable $ 97.875 

Payable under matching gift grants 89!488 

Fund balance 38.034!867 

$ 38.222,230 

Statement of Income and Fund Balances 
for the Year Ended May 31, 1974 

Income: 

From securities $ 2 426 390 

From trusts. [,/,\ ' 77,'481 

2.503.871 

Expenses: 

Programs administered by the Foundation (Note 2) 4.556,980 

Grants (Note 3) 84,789.256 

Federal excise tax on net investment income 98,000 

Administrative expenses (Note 2) 360, .' 3 J 

Investment expenses A7,2x 7 

89,85 1,6S C» 

Excess of expenses over income (87,347,78^; 

Net gain (loss) on sale or maturities of securities (2,652,816) 

Net gain on grant of securities to 

Washington University and Saint Louis University 52,943,09> 

Receipt of stock (Note 4) 10,125,487 

Fund balance, beginning of year 64,966,884 

Fund balance, end of year $38,034.867 

Notts to Finaneiai StatonMnts 

1. AtMts purchaMd by tht foundation ar« stat*0 at cost and auats racaivad ai gifti ara ctattd 
at tha astimatad vaiuat at data of acquiiition. 

2. During tha 1974 fitc«i y«ar tiia totit! administratl*** txpantas of tha Foundation hava tiaan 
aiiocatad batwaan tha prosramt admtniftarad by tha Foyndation C$^,775} and tha n^ncral 
adminiitratlon of tha Foundation baaed primarily upon tima spant on the prof^mt. 

I. in March, 1973, the Foundation offered to make transfers in trust in the amounts of $60 million 
and $20 million for the benefit of Washington University and Saint Louis University, respec- 
tively. The transfers were effected on July 1, 1973 by the creation of the Oanforth Foundation- 
Washington University Matching Fund and tha Oanforth Foundation-Saint Louis Univarsl^ 
Matching Fund, with the Foundation as trustee of each. 

4. On May 19. 1974, 228,180 shares of Ralston Purina Company stock were distributed to tha 
Foundation as remainderman of a charitable remainder trust created by William H, Dtnforth 
in 1936. 
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Programs Administered by Ihe Foundali^^ WIUUISII 
For the Year ^ded May 31, 1974 



OiDfoithAssoUittt 

0«ntoti) Gnduitt 
FiUowNp Ptogtim 

Ktnt FtJk^nhips 
Mioiitfy 

Shoit-Tf rm liivf Srwrts for 
Louis Mein3pcijtin 

ImtituftforCc^ 

School Admimitritors 
InfiirniMps 



<2)Stjp«idsiiidiiosp(t«Uty 



$ 78,5K(I>$ 279,779 


S 2.6IS 


0»m 


tntiw 
1 90,134 


1 40.399 




45.^ 
31.840 


4S.0S0 
33.480 
17.461 


1,0S0 
750 
6,578 


128,547 
44,.63 
4.297 


2.QS2.074 
5;^^4 
11S.2S1 


97 677 


It ftCA 


40|Oa9 


2,770 


16,076 


144,422 






1.728 


3ai78(3> 


l^SSS 


110.432 






20.010 


SOO 


».3Si 


276.464 


14.42? 










14.427 


172,418 








19^422 


191.840 




44,1SQ 


13$S 


40,472 


13,322 


SUM 


63,7^2 


S36 


88S 


4.831 


9.396 


79.368 




U3S 




m 


12.509 


14.227 


229,006 


M21 






13.300 


247.721 


15,142 


45^15 


426 


2S369 


1S.053 
4,220 


101.040 
30,089 
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Report of 

Independent 

Accountants 



One Memorial Drive 
St. Louis* Missouri 63102 
July 31. 1974 



To the Board of Trustees 
The Danforth Foundation 

We have examined the accompanying statement of assets, 
liabilities an«' fund balance of The Danforth Foundation as 
of May 31, 1974 and the related statement of income and 
fund balances for the year then ended. Our examination 
was made in accordance with generally acc^ted auditing 
standards and accordingly included such tests of accounting 
records and such other auditing procedures as we considered 
necessary in the circumstances* including confirmation of 
cash and securities owned by correspondence with the 
depositaries and custodians or examination of secudties« 

The account of the Foundation are maintained generally on 
a cash basis and accordingly do not reflect accrued interest, 
dividends receivable* or unaccrued expem^es. The method of 
accounting for administrative expenses was changed 
as described in Note 2 to the accompanying statem^^i£i« 

in our opinion* the statements examined by \x& present fairly 
the recorded assets and liabilities* and the fund balance of 
The Danforth Foundation at May 31* 1974 and the income 
collected and expenses accrued or disbursed for the year 
then ended* in conformity with the basis described in the 
preceding paragraph* presented on a basis consistent with 
thc^t of the preceding year except for the change* %vith which 
we conciu** 
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Securities Held --May 31, 1974 



NotM: 

Chemical New York 
Corporation Demand 
Notes, 5-7/8%- 
6-1/8% $ 

Corporation Bonds: 

Quebec Hydro-Eiectric 
Commission, 5% 
debentures, 1988 

Traiier Train Company, 
4.8% conditional 
sales agreement, 1982 

Tremarco Corporation 
5% debentures. 1983 



Common Stoclu: 

Air Products & Chemicals 

Amerl«in Express Company. . 

American Home Products 

AMP Incorporated 

Burroughs Corporation 

Carnation Company 

Caterpillar Tractor 
Company 

Coca-Cola Company 

Eastman Kodak Company 

Hewlett-Packard Company. . . . 

International Business 
Machines Corporation 



BEST COPY mm\£ 

Quottd 

Principal Soak marNct 

amount amount vafua 



83.000 $ 83,000 $ 83.000 



99,000 


97,207 


64,598 


40,889 


40,e 


31.076 


22,000 


AC, www 




Sharts 






26.900 


687,927 


2.429,063 


24 ^X3 






39,400 


981,195 


1,625,250 


39,000 


704,816 


1,638,000 


16,000 


984,796 


1,636.000 


16,600 


1,100,857 


993,925 


23,000 


1,221,414 


1,391,500 


6,800 


657,904 


728.450 


8,000 


1,057,362 


847.000 


15,900 


683,632 


1.397,212 


2,454 


384,230 


521,476 



QuQtftd 
mirktt 
value 



intdmationai Fiavors 



and Fracrancas incorDorated 


3fi 600 

w Wf www 


7S9 376 


1 353 775 


J. Ray McDermott & Co., 
tncofDoratad. . 


19 000 


647 5A5 


1 033 IPS 

A|Wi9w» a£w 


Johnson and Johnson 


14.000 


1.459.897 


1,610,000 


Efi tUly & Company 


21,000 


1,257,665 


1,580,250 


McDonneU Doug!as 


38.000 


899,765 


608,000 




281.287 


4,043,500 


4,043,500 




31,000 


1,008,677 


968,750 




38,500 


1.505,983 


1,357.125 


Rftifiton Purina t^trtDanv 


1 S67 215 
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11 319 SOB 






10.000 


1.180.879 


997.500 


Scudder Oavelopmant 


14,000 


869,913 


535.080 


Sears, Roebuck & 


12,000 


1.317,262 


1.000,500 




12.500 


1.336,339 1.462,500 
$37,861,120 $111,818,255 
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